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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 22. 1858. 


Hotes. 


ON THE AFRICAN CONFESSORS WHOSE TONGUES 
WERE MUTILATED BY ORDER OF HUNNERIC THE 
VANDAL, A.D. 484. 

Dean Milman, in his History of Latin Christi- 
anity, has suggested what appears to be a satisfac- 


earrying its full case with it to every beholder. 
It is the miracle with which he concludes his 
Essay ; and the argument in its behalf is perha) 

somewhat more elaborate than for any one of the 


| others in which he expresses his belief. 


tory explanation of the power of speech attributed | 
| to cruelties committed by Djezzar Pacha on cer- 


to the Athanasian Christians, whose tongues were 
mutilated at Tipasa in Africa by the command of 
Hunneric the Vandal. 
sion in a history extending over such a long period 
of time, the documents which justify that explana- 
tion were not published at full length. It has, 
however, been deemed advisable that they should 
all remain separately on record in a connected 
form: and they will, accordingly, be set forth in 
the following observations. 

In order to render them intelligible, it may be 
proper to remind or acquaint the reader that By 
is distinct evidence 
Athanasian Confessors were able to speak as well 


as they had done previously, after their tongues | 


had been cut out or torn out by the roots. The 
evidence on this point is collected and published 
in Ruinart’s edition of the History of the Vandal 
Persecution, written by Victor Vitensis, a contem- 
porary African bishop. It is likewise fairly re- 
ferred to, and the sources of information on the 
subject are indicated, by Gibbon in the thirty- 
seventh chapter of his History; and as direct 
testimony to the fact, he quotes in the text a 
striking passage from Victor Vitensis, and also 
one from 2neas Gaza, another contemporary of 
the persecution. Gibbon ends, however, with the 
following remarks : — 

“ This supernatural gift of the African Confessors, who 
spoke without tongues, will command the assent of those, 
and of those only, who already believe that their language 
was pure and orthodox. But the stubborn mind of an 
infidel is guarded by secret incurable suspicion, and the 
Arian or Socinian who has seriously rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity will not be shaken by the most plausible 
evidence of an Athanasian miracle.” 

On the other hand, the subject has been re- 
garded from a different point of view by a long 
series of ecclesiastical writers; and, in particular, 
Dr. Newman, in his Essay on Miracles recorded 
in the Ecclesiastical History of Early Ages, pub- 
lished at Oxford in a. p. 1843, has devoted about 
twelve octavo pages to establishing the certainty, 
and insisting on the significance of the fact in 
question, which he assumes to be miraculous. In 
his remarks, he lays stress upon the variety of the 
witnesses, and on the consistency and unity of 
their testimony in all material points. And as 
striking features in the Miracle, he dwells on its 
completeness, on its permanence, on the number 
of persons on whom it was wrought, and on its 


For the sake of compres- | 


for the statement that the | 





| 


| 


It seems that no counter-explanation of the 
supposed facts had been offered, when Dean Mil- 
man in his History of Latin Christianity quoted 
in a Note the following passage from Colonel 
Churchill's Zebanon, vol. iii. p. 384., in reference 


tain Emirs : 

“Each Emir was held down in a squatting position 
with his hands tied behind him, and his face turned up- 
wards. The officiating tefeketehy now approached his 
victim, and standing over him, as if about to extract a 
tooth, forced open his mouth, and darting a hook through 
the top of the tongue, pulled it out until the root was ex- 
posed ; one or two passes of a razor sufficed to cut it out. 
It is a curious fact, however, that the tongues grew again 
sufficiently for the purposes of speech.” 

It is to be observed that in this passage Colonel 
Churchill does not distinctly say that he himself 
heard the Emirs in question speak; nor does he 
mention his authority for the statement that their 
tongues grew. If, however, the Emirs were able 
to speak, Colonel Churchill, as a resident in the 
country, had the amplest opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with the fact, and with the 
current explanation of it. 

Subsequently, the following passage was noticed 
in Sir John Malcolm's Sketches of Persia. Sir 
John Malcolm had been Ambassador of the East 
India Company on a special mission to Persia, and 
the book was published during his lifetime, though, 
from ideas of official propriety, without his name. 
(John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 1828.) 
In the account of his stay at ‘Teheran, speaking of 
Zal Khan of Khisht, the writer says : — 

“This remarkable man had established a great name 
in his native mountains, between Abusheher and Shiraz; 
and he was long distinguished as one of the bravest and 
most attached followers of the Zend family. When the 
death of Lootf Ali Khan terminated its power, he, along 
with the other governors of provinces and districts in 
Fars, submitted to Aga Mahomed Khan. That cautious 
and cruel monarch, dreading the ability and doubtful of 
the allegiance of this chief, ordered his eyes to be put 
out; an appeal for the recall of this sentence being treated 
with disdain, Zal Khan loaded the tyrant with curses, 
‘Cut out his tongue,’ was the second order. This man- 
date was imperfectly executed; and the loss of half this 
member deprived him of speech. Being afterwards per- 
suaded that its being cut close to the root would enable 
him to speak so as to be understood, he submitted to the 
operation, and the effect has been that his voice, though 
indistinct and thick, is yet intelligible to persons accus- 
tomed to converse with him. This I experienced from 
daily intercourse. He often spoke to me of his sufferings, 
and of the humanity of the present king, who had re- 
stored him to his situation, as head of his tribe and 
governor of Khisht. 

“TIT am not an anatomist, and cannot, therefore, give a 
reason why a man who could not articulate with half a 
tongue, should speak when he had none at all; but the 
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facts are as stated, and I had them from the very best 
authority, old Zal Khan himself.” 


On considering the above passage, it was deemed 
advisable to write to Sir John M‘Neill, late 
British Ambassador in Persia, to inquire if his 
experience in that country enabled him to give 
any information on the subject. The following 
letter was received in answer, bearing date Jan. 
8, 1857: — 

“In answer to your inquiries about the powers of speech 
retained by persons who have had their tongues cut out, 
I can state from personal observation that several persons 
whom I knew in Persia, and who had been subjected to 
that punishment, spoke so intelligibly as to be able to 
transact important business. More than one of them, 
finding that my curiosity and interest were excited, 
showed me the stump, and one of them stated that he 
owed the power of speech to the friendship of the execu- 
tioner, who, instead of merely cutting off the tip as he 
was-ordered, had cut off all that was loose in the mouth— 
that is, all that could be amputated by a single cut from 
below. The conviction in Persia is universal that the 
power of speech is destroyed by merely cutting off the tip 
of the tongue, and is to a useful extent restored by cutting 
off another portion as far back as a perpendicular section 
can be made of the portion that is free from attachment 
at the lower surface. 

“Persons so circumstanced appeared to me to use the 
arched portion of the tongue which is behind the point of 
section, as a substitute for the whole tongue, or rather for 
the tip. This precluded the articulation of certain conso- 
nants, but guttural substitutes came to be used, which 
after a little intercourse, when one had found out the key 
—as in the case of persons with defective palates—became 
quite intelligible. 

“I never happened to meet with a person who had 
suffered this punishment, who could not speak so as to be 
quite intelligible to his familiar associates. I have met 
with several of them. 

“The mode in which the operation is performed as a 
punishment will pretty nearly determine how much’ of 
the tongue is removed in those cases in which it is said to 
be cut out by the root. It was described to me as follows, 
both by persons who had suffered and by others who had 
witnessed it. A hook was fixed in the tongue near the 
point, by means of which it was drawn out as far as pos- 
sible, and then cut off on a line with the front teeth—one 
man said, within the mouth, just behind the front teeth.” 


The letter of Sir John M‘Neill, with the 
statements of Sir John Malcolm and Colonel 
Churchill, was subsequently communicated to 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, who made the following ob- 
servations on the subject in a letter dated Jan. 
16, 1857 : — 

“There seems to me to be nothing very mysterious in 
the histories of the excision of the tongue. 

“The modification of the voice forming articulate 
speech is effected especially by the motions of the soft 
palate, the tongue, and the lips; and partly by the teeth 
and cheeks, The mutilation of any one of these organs 
will affect the speech as far as that organ is concerned, 
but no farther: the effect being, therefore, to render the 
— h more or less imperfect, but not to destroy it alto- 

er. 

“There is no analogy in the higher orders of animals 
justifying the opinion that the tongue grows again after 
t has been removed. The facts which have been men- 
tioned bearing upon this question are thus easily ex- 
plained. 





“The excision of the whole tongue, the base of which 
is nearly as low down as the windpipe, is an impossible 
operation. The Eastern executioner, however freely he 
may excise the tongue, always leaves a much larger por- 
tion of it than he takes away. In the healing of the 
wound, the tongue necessarily contracts from side to side, 
it being a rule that the cicatrix of any wound is always 
smaller than the wound itself, If the tongue be thus 
contracted in its transverse diameter, it must be elongated 
in the longitudinal diameter, and hence it would appear, 
when the healing is completed, to project farther forwards 
than it did immediately after the wound was inflicted.” 

The general result of the above documents is as 
follows : — 1st. We have the direct evidence of 
Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Churchill, and Sir 
John M‘Neill, as eye-witnesses and ear-wit- 
nesses, that the cutting out of all that part of 
the tongue which is loose in the mouth does not 
deprive the sufferer of the power of speech. 

2ndly. We have the high authority of Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, not only for regarding such power 
of speech as in accordance with known laws, but 
likewise for the physical fact that the excision of 
the whole tongue is an impossible operation, and 
that however much may be cut out in a living 
oo. a much larger portion will be left behind. 

ence the statements made by a long series of 
writers, beginning with the eye-witnesses Victor 
Vitensis and neas of Gaza, that the tongues of 
the African Confessors were cut out or torn out 
by the roots, and the consequent expressions that 
the Confessors spoke without tongues, must be re- 
jected as inaccurate. This inaccuracy, springing 
as it did from defective information respecting the 
structure and length of the tongue, inevitably in- 
troduced false ideas of the real phenomenon to be 
explained ; and thus it now turns out that the 
agg fact concerniag which Gibbon intimates 

is secret incurable suspicion, viz., that of the 
Confessors speaking without tongues, undoubtedly 
never occurred. Indeed, previous to Sir John 
M‘Neill, no writer seems to have conceived rightly 
the result of this barbarous punishment, or to 
have distinctly apprehended that the sufferers still 
possessed tongues, however mutilated, after the 
executioner had done his worst. This is a re- 
markable instance that in matters of this kind 
even honest eye-witnesses cannot always be de- 

nded on, unless they have sound special know- 

edge, inasmuch as, without any intention to 

deceive, they may easily mislead, by importing 
into their statements their own preconceived ideas. 

3rdly. There is some paneer evidence that 
the excision of the mere tip of the tongue disables 
the sufferer from speaking. That evidence, how- 
ever, is not conclusive: and the effect of mutila- 
ting the tongue does not seem to have been 
observed by our countrymen, or by scrutinising 
Europeans, in a sufficient number of cases to 
justify the inferring any general laws as to the 
degree of clearness with which the power of speech 
may possibly be exercised, according to diversities 
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of individual skill in the sufferers, and different 
modes of inflicting the punishment. Still enough 
has been ascertained to bring the power of speech 
attributed to the African Confessors within the 
domain of natural science, and to show that there 
is no sufficient reason either to discredit the fact 
altogether, or to resort, for the explanation of it, to 
the supposition that it was miraculous. E. T. 


OLD PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 


On reading down Shacklock’s Hatchet of Here- 
sies, Antwerp, 1565, I have noted the following 
proverbial phrases, many of which are still in 
common use. The readers of “N. & Q.” may 
think that “when found make a Note of ” should 
be held to extend to them. 


“Do not these thynges differ as muche as Chalcke and 
Chese.” 


“ Playne as a pyke staff.” 

“Will you nil you.” 

“ Labored ‘ with tothe and nayle.’” 

“ And instede of that whiche he saide, This is my body, 
they haue made no bones at it to say, this is my brede.” 

“Whilst they tell for truthe Luther his lowde lyes, so 
that they may make theyr blinde brotherhode and the 
ignorant sort beleue that the ‘mone is made of grene 
c id ” 

“ Prowde as peckockes.” 

“It is but a tale of a tub which is reported.” 

“It is not worthe a strawe.” 

“ Flacius had this in the wynde, as one that hathe a 
nice nose of his owne.” 

“ At the last, when he perceaued that nether by fayre 
nor foule meanes he coulde fraye them from theyr purpose, 
he gaue them all up to the dyuell.” 

“ Which no man can deny that Luther made with these 
choppynges and chaungynges.” 

“ But it is a world to see howe the Lutherans do byte 
and scratche one another.” 

“ As for Bernard, often tyme he ‘turneth the cat in the 
pan.’ ” 

“You therefore, and none other, haue espyed the pythe 
of the matter, and haue lept lustely at my throte.” 

“They toke the matter so in the snuffe that they were 
not farr from raysing an uprore.” 

“ As we see howe many tymes Melancthon hath turned 
his cote.” 

“ Now judge you for so muche as they do so bycker 
among themselues, not the mone shyne in the water 
(as the common saying is).” 

“Of them therefore speke I, that euen they, be they 
neuer so lapped in shepe skynnes, yet every one of them 
hathe theyr hande on theyr haffepenye, not regarding the 
thinges appartayning to Christ.” 

“ Wherefore eué they, althoughe chekens hatched in one 
nest of Luther, yet all of them haue not one confession.” 

“Yet Brentius . . . . made such a styrr as thoughe he 
woulde haue throwen the howse oute of the wyndowe.” 

“ What then, shall kynges haue theyr heades tyde under 
the people’s gyrdell?” 

“ If they set all theire mynde upon pleasure, if they loke 
to the lycking of theire owne fyngers.” 

“Take not upon the O. Enmpeseure to rule the roste in 
Ecclesiasticall matters.” 

“ Therefore were we so wone with Courte holy water, that 
is, fayre and flattring wordes.” 


“ Now haue you such a brazen face, M. Brentius.” 
“ Now how often dothe he beate into mennes heades to 
be obedient.” “ 
Add to which, from Sir T. More’s “ How a Ser- 
geant would learn to Playe the Frere,” — 
“ Then on the grounde 
Togyder rounde 
With manye a sadde stroke, 
They roll and rumble, 
They turne and tumble, 
As pigges do in a poke.” 
J.C. G. 
Ledbury. 


ANTIQUARIAN RELIC. 


If the following extract from The Daily Cleve- 
| land (Ohio) Herald of the 13th March last be 
transferred to “ N. & Q.,” some light may be 
thrown on the history of the relic in question :— 


“ There is now on exhibition at the jewelry store of 
N. E. Critrenpen, a valuable relic, worthy the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in antiquarian pursuits. It 
is a vase or cup of solid silver, plated with gold, and in- 
laid with curious coins. The total height of the cup is 
ten inches, and at the base three and a half inches. Its 
interior depth is six and a quarter inches. Its weight is 
fifty ounces. The cup is much in shape like a common 
flower-pot, standing on three hollow silver knobs, The 
cover is slightly arched, and is surmounted by a globe 
encircled by two bands, one of which bears the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Illa Tuetur,”—and the other, ‘Romanum Impe- 
rium.’ We are a little doubtful of the exact meaning of 
this sentence, but should translate it “ The Roman Em- 
pire protects them” — probably referring to the emperors, 
dukes, &c., connected with the holy Roman Empire, 
whose coins are inlaid in the cup. 

“ There are thirty-one silver coins inserted in the cup 
in such a manner that the obverse is seen on the outside, 
and the reverse in the interior of the cup. The coins 
(crown pieces) are about the size of silver dollars. The 
reverses are gilded like the other parts of the inside of the 
cup: the obverse faces are untouched.— There are seven 
coins on the cover. In the centre is that of Charles Cas- 
par, Archbishop of Treves, 1657. Around this are ranged 
the coins of six German Emperors, with a Latin —_ 
tion over each, signifying the character.—Charles V., 
1544 (“The Victorious”); Rudolph IL, 1603 (“The 
Peace-maker”); Matthias, 1613 (“The Zealous”); 
Ferdinand II., 1621, (“ The Religious”); Ferdinand 
IIL, 1657 (“ The Magnanimous”); Leopold I, 1671 
(“The Pious”). — With the exception of the omission of 
Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II., between Charles and 
Rudolph, the coins show a regular succession of Emperors 
of Germany, or the holy Roman Empire, as it was called. 
The body of the cup contains twenty-one coins, ranging 
in date from 1547 to 1679— mostly from 1620 to 1670 — 
and bearing the effigies of three Archdukes of Austria, 
two Archdukes of Prussia, one Duke of Tuscany, two 
Dukes of Saxony, four Counts Palatine of the Rhine, two 
Archbishops of Mayence, two Archbishops of Cologne, 
two Archbishops of Treves, and three whose names or 
titles cannot be distinguished. On the bottom of the cup 
are three coins: one of Charles II. of Spain, 1668; one of 
Louis XIV. of France and Navarre, 1673; and one of 
Sigismund III. of Poland. There is no date on the last 
| coin, but Sigismund began to reign in 1588, and died in 
| 1682. 
| “ From the shape of the vessel, and from a careful ex- 
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amination of the nature and dates of the coins, we are 
inclined to think that it was a “ pix” or vessel for con- 
taining the consecrated Host on the altar of a Roman 
Catholic Church or Cathedral. Its shape suggests no 
other purpose, the inscriptions and the disposition of the 
coins signify an ecclesiastical use, and there are several 
“pixes” in existence of nearly similar shape. It also 
seems to have belonged to some church in the Archie- 
piscopal See of Treves. 


“ The present owner obtained it from a German peasant 


who has settled in the backwoods of Wisconsin, but how 
such a valuable curiosity found its way to that place is a 
question yet to be settled.” 

J. H. A. B. 





MILTON'S BLINDNESS. 


In referring to a Life of Milton by the Rev. 
R. A. Wilmott, which appears to have been com- 
piled from sources within the reach of the most 
ordinary inquirer, and to the letter addressed by 
the poet to his friend Leonard Philaras, which is 
to be found translated, in extenso, in Todd's well- 
known edition of the poet's Works, your vigilant 
correspondent, Mr. Horrer, has thrown no new 
light on the question of the date of Milton's 
blindness. I look forward, however, with con- 
siderable interest to his further investigation of 
the Hartlib correspondence which he has had the 

fortune to discover, and which he will, no 
joubt, turn to account. The first letter which 
he quotes from the Rev. Mr. Durie to Samuel 
Hartlib, dated November 18, 1654, refers to 
Milton and his blindness; but contains nothing 
which indicates that the calamity might not have 
overtaken him two or three years before: whilst 
the writer's omission to allude to it in the commu- 
nication of June, 1652, affords no ground for the 
a that it might not have existed at 
at date. 

Todd is of opinion that the poet became “ utterly 
blind two or three years before his second mar- 
riage;” having “lost the use of his left eye in 


1651, and, according to his biographers, that of | 


the other eye in 1654.” The reason he assigns for 
referring it to an earlier period is the following 
passage in a letter in Thurloe’s State Papers from 
the Hag 


ue, dated June 20, 1653: “ Vous avez en | 


Angleterre un aveugle nommé Milton qui a le re- 
nom d'avoir bien escrit.” If the inference which 
he deduces from this sentence be correct, the con- 


summation of the poet's affliction must have oc- 


curred more than “two or three years” before his 


second marriage; as that did not take place until | 


November, 1656. Sir Egerton Brydges (a care- 
ful and intelligent investigator), from whom Mr. 
Wilmott appears to have adopted the conclusion 
referred to by Mr. Hopper, declares that, in 
1652, the poet’s “eyesight was entirely lost,” but 
ee no evidence in support of the assertion. 

is guess would seem, however, to have been 


pretty near the mark; and is scarcely discoun- 
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tenanced by the letter introducing Marvell to 

Bradshaw, of Feb. 1562, in which Milton describes 
| himself as unfit to attend at conferences with am- 
| bassadors by reason of his condition! If this 
| letter should turn out to be a holograph, which 
| seems highly improbable, the condition to which it 
| refers could not have been that of utter blindness. 

It is true that in the interesting autobiogra- 
phical letter addressed by Milton to the author of 
Clamor Regii Sanguinis, published by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, and referred to by Mr. Hopper, he says 
of his eyes, that “ so little do they betray any ex- 
ternal appearance of injury, that they are as 
unclouded and bright as the eyes of those who 
most distinctly see.” But he might have been en- 
tirely blind notwithstanding; for I have heard of 
several instances of persons so circumstanced who 
carried no external marks of their deprivation in 
| their countenances. He describes himself in the 
| same letter as more than forty years of age, and 
as he was born in 1608, it would have been writ- 
ten about 1649-50; when it may be assumed that 
he had lost the sight of one eye at that time at 
the least. 

Could we fix the precise date of his second 
Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner, the problem might be 
easily solved ; for he tells usin that poem that he 
had been blind for three years : — 

“ Cyriac, this three years day these eyes though clear 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light their seeing have forgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of san, or moon, or star,” &c. 

The Sonnet “ On his Blindness,” No. x1x., would 
seem to fix the date of his calamity at an earlier 
period than that suggested by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
or indeed by any of his biographers : — 

“ When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days,” &c. 

If total blindness did not overtake him until 
1654, he would at that date have attained the age 
of forty-six years; much more than half the 
| allotted term of human existence. This Sonnet, 
| therefore, appears to me to warrant the belief that 
| the poet's total blindness could not have taken 

place later than 1652, at the very latest. As a 
| sample of the sort of correctness that may be 
looked for in such editions of “standard” authors 
as are hurried through the press in monthly 
livraisons, I may notice the fact, that in Sir Eger- 
| ton Brydges’s edition of Milton the poet is made 

to tnenry ‘ls second wife in 1658, and bury her in 
1657! This absurd blunder could hardly have 
been that of the editor, who resided at the time 
at Geneva; but arose, in all probability, from the 
| foolish haste with which the book was driven 
| through the press. A more modern editor of a 
| cheap “standard” work makes Sheridan write his 
School for Scandal at siz years of age! Of what 
use for purposes of reference, or indeed for any 
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other purpose, are such books, however low the 
price at which they may be published ? 
Warton pondered, for more than forty 
over his delightful edition of Milton’s Minor 
Poems, and from eight to ten years over his notes 
on Spenser's Fairy Queen. We manage such mat- 
ters differently in these days: for some modern 


editors think nothing of knocking off a poet a, 


month, and thus confirming the perfect correct- 
ness of the adage, “The more haste, the worse 
speed.” 


Minor Notes. 


| there will generally be enough left to breed in 


ears, | 


the spring. The difference between thinning too 
much, and being over-run, must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the parties: in some parishes in the 
south of England sparrow-clubs are formed once 
in three years. Something analogous may be said 
as to rabbits. They do very little harm, if any, 
except when the corn begins to form its stalk, 


| and when the green crops — as peas, tares, &c.— 


A. A. W. | 


begin to start; then they do considerable damage. 
They should, therefore, be killed down during 
winter, a few only being left to breed. As they 
do this three or four times in a year, a considerate 


| landlord will always have enough rabbits, without 
A. 


Dudley North.—I have recently become the | 


possessor of a very old Greek and Latin Lexicon, 
date 1629. On the title-page is the autograph 
“Dudley North His Booke, 1655.” Is it pro- 
bable that this is the Dudley Lord North, born in 
1581, who espoused the Parliamentary cause ? 
Should any of the descendants of the family care 
to possess the above, I should feel much pleasure 
in presenting it. W. P. L. 


injury to his tenants. 
Napoleon at Fault in the Red Sea ! —'The author 


| of Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct illustrates the 


Liddell and Scott's smaller Greek-English Lezx- | 


icon.— The following words are omitted, unin- 
tentionally without doubt, as the authorities 


subjoined will show they are needed, even in a | 


Lexicon for school-boys. 

"EyxoAdrrw, to cut in, engrave, chisel; Hero- 
dotus, i. 187.; ii, 106. 136.; v.59. The Rev. J. 
W. Blakesley (vol. ii. p- 329.) says on “ évrduvww 
&y roto: AlBowr ypdupara,” — 

“Elsewhere the word ¢yxoAdrrw is used in the same 
sense, i. 93.: xai ode ypduyara évexexddarro, 187.: évexddawe 
82 és Tov rddov ypdpuara Adyovra rade, The latter word is 
found in the Septuagint (3 Maccab. ii. 27.) and elsewhere, 
but the former is peculiar to Herodotus.” 

Compare Lucian, Zeuxis, 11. ad finem, éddpavra 
3 pdvov eyxorAdya. Dio Cass. lx. 6., éxelvy tii orhAn 
évexdrdavey. Plutarch, Pericles, 21. 

TIAHyua, a blow, stroke. 

Sophocles, Antigone, 250. 1283.; Trach., 522. ; 


superior sagacity exhibited by the swallow in its 
migratory flight over new and unexplored re- 
gions, by an anecdote of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who, when in Egypt, had ridden out with some 
mounted troopers for the purpose of exploring an 
arm of the Red Sea, and while engaged in this 
operation narrowly escaped by a sagacious and 
well-timed manceuvre the fate of an ancient ruler. 
The reconnoitring party in the approaching dark- 
ness of night had lost their bearing; and but for 
the characteristic promptitude of their chief must 


| have inevitably perished. At this critical moment, 
| Napoleon decided that for once a hollow circle 


would serve him better than a hollow “ square ;” 
whereupon he ordered his troopers to form on him 
as their centre, with their horses’ heads outwards, 
and in this manner to ride straight ahead, ex- 
tending their circumference as far as the depth 


| would allow, each man “halting” at the point of 


| danger. 


The problem, which by no means pro- 
mised to be a dry one, was, to the mathematical 
eye of the great military tactician, one easy of 
solution. The trooper that produced the greatest 


| radius was to ride on, and lead the way out 


Euripides, Troades, 789. (vol. i. p. 489. in Paley); | 


Iph. in Taur., 1366. 

TiAnxrés also, which occurs, I fancy, several 
times in the tragedians, is, with the other words, 
wanting in all the successive editions of the 
smaller Lexicon. F, J. Lzacuman. 

20. Compton Terrace, Islington. 


through the shallows ! F. Pamxorr. 


Sea Anemones. — Now that aquaria are all the 


| rage, it may not be uninteresting to those who 


Birds doing good to Farmers. — There has been | 
much controversy lately on this subject, and the | 


truth seems to be this: — During the spring birds 
do great good by killing insects on which they 
feed themselves and their young; but when the 


delight therein, to learn that a little more than a 
hundred years ago the order Actinia was consi- 
dered a great natural curiosity, and called “a 
sensitive sea-plant.” In the year 1754 a writer in 
the Gentleman's Magazine informs its readers that 
it is really an animal, describes its idiosyncracies, 
and says it ought to be called the “sea a i 


Monsieur Verein. —A short statement as to the 


| origin of this gentleman may perhaps save the 


corn is ripe in the ear, and ready to shed out, the | 
crowds of birds which flutter about on the tops of | 


the crops are said to beat out the grain in large | formation about foreign biography. 
uantities, which falls on the ground and is wasted. | number of The News of the Churches, May 


present or future Eprror of “ N. & Q.” from the 
fruitless inquiries of some reader anxious for in- 
In the last 
1, 


oung birds should be killed down before harvest ; | 1858 (p. 126.), a certain village in Bavaria ie 
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mentioned, where a Protestant congregation has 
lately been formed ; and the writer of the account 
is made by his translator to say that “this little 
congregation, consisting chiefly of poor people, is 
partly supported in maintaining a preacher and 
schoolmaster by M. Gustavus Adolphus Verein.” 
Now, in the north of Germany a society was 
formed some years ago for aiding Protestant con- 
regations scattered among the southern Roman 
Catholic districts; and it appeared natural for 
such a society to assume a title which would recal 
the memory of some ancient champion of Pro- 
testantism. The name of Gustavus Adolphus, 
“ the Lion of the North,” was very suitably chosen, 
and the society has ever since been known as the 
Gustav Adolf Verein. The translator I have 
y oypes has mistaken the title of this society for 
the name of a person, and accordingly Monsieur 
Verein is announced to the world as a nursing- 
father of a Protestant church. Can any specimen 
of mistranslation surpass this ? Anon, 





Minor Queries. 


The old Seal of the London Bridge Estate 
Wanted. — Howel, in his Londinopolis, says (p. 
395.) :— 

“The Great Bridge hath such large revenues belong- | 
ing unto it, with a particular stately seal, which of old | 
had the effigies of Thomas of Becket (a Londoner born) | 





upon it, with this inscription in the name of the city : — 
* Me qua te peperi, ne cesses, Thoma, tueri.’ 

But the seal was altered in Henry the Eight’s reign.” 
On the leases of the Bridge Estate granted up 

to 1538, no doubt an impression of this seal may | 

be found, and if any reader of “ N. & Q.” would 

kindly let me know where I might be able to see 

one, f should be very thankful. D. Rock. 


Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


The Narrowing of the Choir.— In Canterbury 
Cathedral it is well known that the choir grows 
narrower towards the eastern end. I have an 
idea that there is something of the same sort, 
though not to the same extent, in other choirs. 
Judging by the eye, it struck me that there is a 
slight narrowing in the choir of Winchester Ca- 
thedral. I do not know of any published plans 
that are sufficiently accurate to decide the point. 
Can any of your correspondents furnish any in- 
formation respecting it ? MeEteEtss. 


Thames Frozen.—Can any of your readers 
state in what years, during the present century, 
the Thames was frozen over ?* J. B. 


The “ St. James's Chronicle.” — When was this 
paper first established ? by whom was it originally 


at Booths were erected on the Thames in Jan. 1814. o 
J) ’ 








conducted? and was George Steevens at any time 
the editor of it, or in any way mixed up with its 
management ? W. J.T. 


Life of S. Teresa. — The following work was 
purchased at the dispersion of the library at Hag- 
gerston Castle last month : — 

“The Lyf of the Mother Teresa of Iejus, Foundresse of 
the Monasteries of the descalced, or barefooted Carmelite 
Nunnes and Fryeres of the first rule, Written by her self, 
at the commandement of her ghostly father, and was 
translated into English out of Spanish by W. M. of the 
Society of Iesus.” Antwerp, 1612, small 8vo. 

On the title-page occurs the autograph of 
“ Anne Haggerston” written in an old hand. Is 
the name of the translator known, or is the work of 
common occurrence? The Haggerstons were a 
Roman Catholic family of antiquity and opulence 
in the county of Northumberland, and there seems 
to have been some very curious works in the 
library ; but the catalogue having been prepared 
in the country was very unsatisfactory, number- 
less valuable articles having been sold in lots. 
The baronetcy has devolved upon the male re- 

resentative of William Haggerston Constable, 

sq. J. M. 


Bishop and Divine.—The following is from a 
pamphlet entitled Zs the Pope Coming ? London, 
1703, pp. 64. : — 

“ His grace of E——g now derides the Holy Scapulary 
and its miracles; but we must not forget that, not long 
before he was made a B——, he proposed to do reverence 
to the old garment of a late divine, who took his doctrines 
from the Rabbis and the Academicks, and thought little 
of Paul when he was not confirmed by them.”—P. 17. 

Who were the bishop and the divine ? Any elu- 
cidation of the above will be a favour to M. (1.) 


Logic. — Who was the writer of the lines end- 
ing with — 
“, ° ° ° ° it proves of course 
That a horse-chestnut is a chestnut horse” ? 
Though well known, they are not known by 
J.U.N. 


Effect of Salt on Stone.—The flagging of a dairy 
has become so impregnated with salt as to be con- 
stantly damp. Can any of your scientific corre- 
spondents inform me if there is any simple way of 
counteracting this and making the flags dry, the 
room being no longer used asadairy. S.A. L. 


Wills during the Commonwealth.— Will any one 
inform me what course was pursued during the 
Commonwealth as to registration or custody of 
wills? Were the old registries continued ? and 
where are the wills of that period now to be 
searched for ? R. G. 8. 


St. Francis of Assisium.—Where is to be found 
a good historical account in English of the Third 
Order of St. Francis of Assisium ? H, H. 
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Dives.— Where is Dives mentioned by any old 
author ? and who first introduced the term in con- 
nexion with the rich man mentioned in the para- 
ble of Lazarus? T. Crosriexp. 


Archbishops Francis and Narcissus Marsh. — 
The latter of these prelates succeeded the former 
in the see of Dublin, and was subsequently ad- 
vanced to the primacy. 

Narcissus Marsh is stated by D'Alton (Memoirs 
of the Archbishops of Dublin) to have been a 
native of Wiltshire, and of a family long settled 
in Kent. He was Provost of Trinity College, and, 
in 1682, was consecrated Bishop of Ferns by his 
namesake Francis, then Abp. of Dublin. He was 
subsequently advanced successively to the arch- 
bishopricks of Cashel, Dublin, and Armagh, and 
died in 1702, unmarried, having munificently 
founded the public library in Dublin which bears 
his name, and contains his MS. Diary. 

There is a stately monument to his memory in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, with a long inscription, 
which is given in Ware. 

Dr. Francis Marsh was of a Gloucestershire 
family, and was the first who settled in Ireland. He 
married Mary, elder daughter of Jeremy Taylor, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and was ancestor of 
the present Sir Henry Marsh, Bart. See Baro- 
netage and Burke's Landed Gentry. 

My Query is, Were they related to each other ? 
Ihave not been able to discover any connexion, 
though I have heard that they were cousins. 

Joun Riston Garstin. 





Dublin. 


Elogium of Martin Luther. — 
“ Elogium Martini Lutheri, 





“ Ex ipsius Nomine et Cognomine. 


“ Depinget dignis te nemo coloribus unquam ; 
Nomen ego, ut potero, sic celebrabo tuum. 





“ Magnicrepus. Mendax. Morosus. Morio. Monstrum. 
Ambitiosus. Atrox. Astutus, Apostata. Agaso. 
Ridiculus. Rhetor. Rabiosus. Rabula. Raptor. 
Tabificus. Tumidus. Tenebrosus. Transfuga. ‘Turpis. 

Impius. Inconstans. Impostor. Iniquus Ineptus. 
Nycticorax. Nebulo. Nugator. Noxa. Nef.ndus. 
Ventosus. Vanus. ilis. Vulvecula. Vecors. 
Schismaticus. Stolidus. Seductor Simia. Scurrs. 

“ Lascivus. 2£N0. Larvatus. Latro. Lanista. 
Ventripotens. Vultur. Vinosus. eupe Volutus. 
Tartareus. Torris Tempestus. Turbo. Tyrannus. 
Heeresiarcha. Horrendus. Hypocrita. Hydra. Hermaphroditus. 
Erro. Execrandus. Effrons. Effrenus. Erinrys. 

R Reprob R ii a. Rebellis. 
Vesanus. Varius. Veterator. Vipera. Virus. 
Sacrilegus. Satanus. Sentina. Scelestus."” | 


Can any one furnish the name of the author of | 
this curious specimen of morbid ingenuity ? It is 
said to have been composed by a French Jesuit. 

S. 


H. G. | 


Book of Common Prayer.— Can any of your | 
readers inform me when this book was first pub- | 
lished in French, and under what circumstances ? 
I have a beautiful copy of La Litergie Anglise, 


small 4to., & Londres, par Jehan Bill, 1616, in 
a woodcut border, supported by Fides et Humi- 


litas, with Le Livre des Pseavmes de David in the 
same border, but without the Psalms in Metre. 
Ts there any work containing a bibliographical 
history of the Book of Common Prayer tracing 
its translation into other languages ? 

Grorce Orror. 


Children's Games, Time of Henry V11I. — Sir 
Thomas More represents a boy being sent to 
school, meeting with some lads at play, forgetteth 
all the “nurtur turtur” his parents had taught 
him, “ falleth to wurke wyth * oat at some suche 
prety playes of lykelyhed as chyldré be wont to 
playe, as chyrystone marybone, bokyll pyt, spurne 
poynt, cobnutte or quaytyng.” None of these 
out-door games are mentioned in the Index to 
Strutt’s Sports. I suppose that the last “ quayt- 
yng” means “ quoiting.” Can any of your anti- 
quarian readers assist me with a description of the 
others? They occur in The second Parte of the 
Cofutacion of Tyndals Answere, small fol. Rastell, 
1533, p. ciii. Gerorce Orror. 


English Liturgy, Latin Translation.—I have 
before me a Latin translation of the English Li- 
turgy, in 8vo., with the following imprimatur : — 

“ Londini, Excudebat F. Jones, Impensis A. Swall and 
T. Childe, et Prostant apud Jacobum Knapton ad insigne 
Coronez in Cemiterio D. Pauli, mpcxcv1.” 

I am anxious to learn, 1. By whom this trans- 
lation was made? 2. Whether it possesses any 
and what authority? and, lastly, when it first ap- 
peared ? Enivrt. 


Sanscrit Elementary Books. — Apropos of The 
Times’ article of January 16th last, on the study 
of Indian languages, will any Sanscrit scholar in- 
form me which are the most approved elementary 
books (in English), such as may be used with 
profit by one who has little time at his disposal ? 

Bruno. 


Prae- Roman Civilisation in Britain. — Have any 


| of the numerous readers of “ N. & Q.” ever heard 
| or read of a pra-Roman civilisation in these 
| islands? My reason for making the inquiry is, 


that I heard a person the other day expressing 
his belief that, prior to the invasion of Britain by 
the Romans — perhaps ages before the founda- 
tions of the cunntiied city were laid — a state 
of civilisation existed in these islands approxi- 
mating to, if not rivalling, that of some of the 
most famous nations of antiquity, such as the 
Phenicians, &c. Inquirer. 


Visitation of Hertfordshire. —I wish to know in 
whose hands a MS. “Visitation of Hertfordshire” 
(lot 1019. of the Macartney library and MSS. sold 
in Jan. 1854) now is. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Pirates in Iceland. —In his Letters from High 
Latitudes, Lord Dufferin states that during the 
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eighteenth century “the southern coasts [of Ice- 
land} were considerably depopulated by the in- 
eursions of English and even Algerine pirates.” 
Can any of your readers furnish me with a short 
account of these incursions? I should like some 
information about them. VESPERTILIO. 


Talking on Fingers.—To whom are we indebted 
for the invention of this useful and simple mode of 
expressing our thoughts to the deaf and dumb? 
Are the vowels and consonants similarly repre- 
sented in the finger-alphabets of other nations oe 

A. H. 





fAinor Queries with Answers. 


Passover Rum. — Passing, on Easter Monday 
last, through Whitechapel Road, my eye was at- 
tracted by a broadside in a tavern window (that 
of the “ Earl of Effingham”). Can some corre- 
spondent inform me what the connexion is be- 
tween the Rev. Dr. Alder, the Chief Rabbi, and 
rum of “ unequalled strength and quality ?” 


“ By permission of the Rev. Dr. Alder. 
Sold here | Rum | and | Shrub | during | MDD | Pass- 
over | of unequalled strength and quality.” 


LETHREDIENSIS. 


[Ever since Israel became a nation, the Jews have used 
great strictness with respect to all articles of human diet, 
some of which they account clean, and others unclean. 
From the time when Jacob received the name of Israel, 
the Jews ate not of the sinew which shrank (Gen. xxxii. 
32.); and this, as Lightfoot acutely remarks, was their 
first distinguishing characteristic as a people. For “ cir- 
cumcision differenced them not from the other seed of 
Abraham, by Hagar and Keturah, but this curiosity in 
meats first beginneth Judaism.” (Lightfoot, Works, 1684, 
vol. i. p. 696.) The use of blood being subsequently pro- 
hibited by the Law of Moses, “beasts must be slaugh- 
tered by a Jew,” not by a Gentile; and by a Jew “that 
hath a licence from the Head-Priest.” (Book of the Re- 
ligion, &c. of the Jews, p. 88.) -In particular, during 
the festival of the Passover, the strictness extends not 
only to eatables but to drinkables, At the celebration of 
the festival, “their drinkables is either fair water, or 
water boiled with sassafras and liquorice, or raisin-wine 
prepared by themselves” (id. p. 45.); and at Jerusalem, 
even at the time when the Temple-Service was still 
maintained, “they were curious” with respect to the four 
cups of wine to be drunk at the feast, “about the measure 
and about the mixture.” (Lightfoot, vol. i. p. 961.) 
But, in consequence of the obligation to abstain from 
leaven throughout the whole period of the Passover, the 
“ curiosity ” extended at that season to all drinks. Dur- 
ing the festival, says Schudt, the Frankfort Jews might 
drink no beer ( Jiidische Merkwiirdigheiten, part ii. p..*319. ), 
because barley produces yeast or leaven; nay, a Rabbi, 
says the same writer, declined a glass of wine because 
beer had been drunk out of the same vessel, fearing that 
it might retain some “atomi fermentati,” or something 
approaching to leaven (“ oder etwas siiuerliches,” ib. part 
i, p. 812.). Hence ‘may we understand why, during the 
Passover, the Jews have recourse to rum and shrub. Rum 
is the produce of the sugar-cane; shrub is a compound of 
rum, acid, and sugar or syrup; neither is concocted from 
grain, so that all risk of leaven is precluded. But even 





these permitted and canonical drinks cannot be vended, 
except under the sanction of the Rev. Chief Rabbi, on 
the same principle which, as we have already seen, 
renders his patriarchal licence requisite for the killing 
of meat. The Jews of London, like those of Frankfort, 
abstain from malt liquor during the Passover, for the 
reason already indicated. In order that the “ shorter” 
beverage indulgently substituted may be above suspicion, 
the Chief Rabbi, at the Docks, sets his seal on certain 
casks of rum, neat as imported, which then become an au- 
thorised drink. This accounts for the strength of the rum, 
as expressed in the advertisement. It has passed through 
the hands of no dealer, The rum may be vended by 
Gentiles as well as Jews; but when sold retail, it must be 
drawn from the sealed cask (a very inadequate security 
after all). The practice may be witnessed during Pass- 
over in those parts of London which are most frequented 
by the Jews; for instance, in Houndsditch. The publicans 
take out a part of the front window of their tap-room, 
and the sealed cask stands ready on draught, so that the 
Jewish purchaser can drink without entering. This last 
circumstance curiously illustrates John xviii. 28., “The 
themselves went not into the judgment-hall, /est they 

be defiled, but that they might eat the Passover.” During 
the Passover a kind of white brandy is allowed, as well as 
rum. } 


St. Olave’s Day. — On what day was St. Olave 
(or more correctly Olaf) commemorated ? I have 
examined two copies of the Breviarium Romanum, 
published at Sens and at Mechlin; and I cannot 
find his name in the calendar prefixed to either 
of them, any more than in that in the English 
Prayer-Book; yet there are many churches in the 
United Kingdom which bear his name. London, 
Southwark, York, Chester, Chichester, Waterford, 
and doubtless other places, possess such churches ; 
and an English Breviary would probably contain 
an office for his day, or at any rate would indicate 
what that day was, E. H. D. D. 

he Danish monarch, St. Olave, is commemorated on 
July 29. His name is variously spelt Amlaf, Olaf, Olaus, 
Olavius, and was called in England St. Oley, or corruptly 
St. Tooley; hence Tooley Street in Southwark, in which 
stands St. Olave’s Church. This saint is sometimes con- 
founded in Ireland with St. Doolagh, as his name was 
certainly hardened into St. Ullock, or St. Tullock. Cf. 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints; Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 
509.; and Obits and Martyrology of Christ Church, p. 
Ixxxiii.: Irish Archeological Society. ] 


Hogarth and Sir Isaac Shard. — The following 
story appears in some editions of the Life of Ho- 
garth: 

“In the picture of the Miser’s Feast, Mr. Hogarth 
thought proper to pillory Sir Isaac Shard, a gentleman 
proverbially avaricious; hearing this, a son of Sir Isaac 
called upon the painter to see the picture, and upon ask- 
ing whom that odd figure was intended to represent, the 
painter replied that it was thought very like one Sir 
Isaac Shard. Mr. +> drew his sword and slashed the 
canvass, upon which arth instantly appeared in t 
wrath ; but Mr. Shard calmly justified what be had =~ 
saying that he was the inju rty’s son, and was ready 
to defend any suit at law, which however was never in- 
stituted.” 


Can any of your readers inform me what be- 
came of that painting? and whether it was one of 
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note? and also what were the antecedents of Sir | 5. Bust similar, no legend or reverse. 3, X yey 


a] 


Isaac Shard ? who he was, &c. ? R. A. S. | 


[According to Walpole (Anecdotes of Painters, iii. 723., 
edit. 1849), the painting was totally destroyed. He says, 
“Hogarth early drew a noted miser, one of the sheriffs, 
trying a mastiff that had robbed his kitchen, but the 
magistrate’s son went to his house, and cut the picture to 
pieces.” Sir Isaac Shard, knighted in 1707, was one of 
the sheriffs of London in 1731; and died at Kennington, 
Dec. 22, 1739, aged eighty-six. His lady, by whom he 
had fourteen children, died Nov. 4, 1737. See Hogarth’s 
Works, by Nichols, i. 412.] 


Great Chancery Lawyer.—It is recorded of 
Lord Eldon that he once said to George IV. of a 
great Chancery lawyer, who was a cripple, wrote 


an illegible hand, and could rarely deliver himself | 
of an intelligible proposition except on paper, | 


“the greatest lawyer in your Majesty's dominions 

can neither walk, nor write, nor speak.” (North 
British Review, May, 1858.) Who was he? 

Fra. Mewsurn. 

[John Bell, better known as Jockey Bell, a distin- 

guished ornament of the Chancery Bar, ob. Feb. 6, 1836. ] 





Replies. 


MEDAL OF THE PRETENDER. 


[in “N. & Q.” (1* S. xi. 84.) a question was asked on 
this subject, to which a reply was given to the effect that 
the medal was struck in Italy. A like answer would, we 
believe, have been given by every medallist in England; 
yet (24 S. ii. 494.) its accuracy was questioned, and good 
reasons given to show that the medal, ora like medal, 
was struck in London, probably engraved in London. 
The facts stated were new and startling, and considerable 
curiosity was expressed to know more on the subject. At 


au. 
The portraits upon these four medals are all 
copied from the same original, and, according to 
numismatic tradition, the dies were executed in 
Italy or France. Such a report might probably 
be circulated industriously with a view to mislead 
the emissaries of the reigning family, and to put 
upon a wrong scent those who might be desirous of 
hunting out the artist and his employers. There 
is not the name, nor the initials of any artist upon 
these medals: if they had been executed in any 
foreign country there would not have been an 

strong reason for concealing the name, and, indeed, 
upon other medals commemorative of the Stuart 
family, the foreign artists have seldom withheld 
their names. If, however, the artist were residing 
in England, there would have been good reason 
why he should not display his name upon works 


| which would have exposed him to the hostility of 


the existing government, perhaps to severe -punish- 
ment. In this state of uncertainty respecting the 
artists who executed these medals, I had recourse 


| to the medals themselves to obtain from them what- 


our request, our correspondent consented to submit, not | 


only the documents to which he referred, but the medal 
and the die itself, to Mr. Hawkins of the British Museum ; 
and we are now enabled by the courtesy of both these 


| 


gentlemen to lay the very interesting and curious result | 
| the medal, and with all the bills and accounts of 
| receipts and disbursements connected with this 


before our readers. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”} 
There are several medals of Prince Charles, 


commonly called the Young Pretender ; of four of | 


these I now proceed to give a description : — 

1. Bust of P. Charles. r. no drapery. Leg. 
CAROLUS WALLL® PRINCEPS, 1745. Rev. Britannia, 
holding spear, rests her hand upon her shield, 
which leans against the globe. 
the sea-shore, watching the approach of a ship of 


| die of the obverse. 


She stands upon | 


war. Leg. amor eT spas, Ex, prirannia, Diam. | 


1}, @. 

2. Exactly similar. Diam. 1}, ar. 

3. Bust similar, nolegend. Fev. An old shat- 
tered, leafless oak, from the root of which springs 
a young vigorous tree in full foliage. Leg. rx- 
virescir, zx. 1750. Diam. 1}. 

4. Bust similar. Leg. REDEAT MAGNUS ILLE 
GENIUS BRITANNIZ. Rev. Similar to No.1. Leg. 
© DIU DESIDERATA NAVIS. Ex, LAXTAMINI CIVES. 
SEPT. XXUL., MDccLI. Diam. 14, ar. 





ever evidence they might possess; I carefully ex- 
amined their workmanship; and it was also most 
minutely examined by Mr. Taylor, a very eminent 
engraver of medals, and a very excellent judge of 
the style and peculiar manipulation of die en- 
gravers. From these examinations we are brought 
to the opinion that Nos. 1. and 2. were most prob- 
ably executed by some foreign artist; that No. 3. 
was certainly executed by Thos. Pingo, and No. 
4. by some inferior artist, probably an English- 
man. 

From papers which have been most liberally 
and kindly submitted to my inspection by M. O, 
P. (see “ N. & Q,,” 2"4S. ii. 494.), it appears that 
the medal No. 3. was called “The Medal of an 
Oak ;” for with several receipts for payment of 


medal, are preserved some of the medals and the 
The seal affixed to the re- 
ceipt is a rosette, and under the seal is written 
“Gr.” Mr. John Caryll, the grandson of Pope's 
friend, appears to have had the management of 
the distribution in the year 1750. It was executed 
for 4 “ Society” who met, occasionally at least, 
“at the Crown-and- Anchor, opposite St. Clement's 
Church,” and each member was entitled to a cop- 
per medal for each guinea subscribed. The silver 
medals were charged 1J. 4s, 94d., the average value 
of the metal having “ been found to be 3s. 93d.” 
The value of the gold was also added to the sub- 
scribed guinea for medals in that metal, and this 
value varied in each piece, as the blanks were not 
adjusted to a fixed weight. One medal cost 
31. 19s., while another cost 4/. 4s. 9d. The num- 
bers struck were: gold, 6; silver, 102; copper, 
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283; soft metal, 50. “The expence of cuttin 
the dye” was 881. 16s.; the amount was “ pai 
by the hands of Mr. Stephen Dillon,” but the ac- 
counts do not state to whom the money was paid. 
There are several bills paid to Mr. Pingo, and 
upon some he is expressly called Thomas Pingo ; 
and the money is stated to have been paid for 
“striking medals” at ninepence each. By him, 
therefore, the medals were certainly struck ; and 
it is probable that they would be executed by the 
same person who struck them, and this was Tho. 
Pingo, at that time an artist of good repute, and 
his contemporary medals go very far to confirm 
this conjecture. 

No. 4., it will be seen, is an exact copy of the 
type of Nos. 1, and 2.; but the workmanship is 
inferior. ‘The legends are very remarkable: they 
eall upon the people to rejoice at the arrival, on 
Sept. 23, 1752, of a ship long expected, and which 
restores to Britain her presiding Genius. To what 
event this refers, 1 do not know ; it is certainly 
very remarkable that the medal should so pre- 
cisely express a date of a circumstance about 
which nobody seems to know anything. 

No. 5. is not a medal, but a small medallic por- 
trait of the prince, which was evidently intended 
to be inserted in a ring or locket, and to be worn 
probably secreted about the person. 

Enpw. Hawkins. 


SIMEON STYLITES. 
(2™ S. v. 335.) 

Srativus inquires on what is grounded the as- 
sertion that this saint lived on the summits of 
pillars. It is grounded on history perfectly au- 
thentic ; on the testimony of the historian Theo- 
doret, an eye-witness, and frequent visitor of the 
saint ; the life of the saint written by his disciple 
Anthony, which is also referred to by St. Jerom ; 
another life in Chaldaic, written only fifteen years 
after the saint’s death; Evagrius, Theodorus 
Lector, and other ancient authors. In fact, hardly 
any history is better attested and accredited. As 
to the expressions in old legendary books, they 
refer to stone cells in which the saint lived before 
he dwelt on pillars, or they mean that the top of 
the pillar was to him as acell. But that he ac- 
tually lived on pillars for thirty-seven years, and 
died on one built for him by the people, of the 
height of forty cubits, cannot be doubted, unless 
we question the best authenticated facts of history. 
Neither is this saint the only one who lived in 
this extraordinary way. Another St. Simeon 
Stylites, called the Younger, lived on pillars sixty- 
eight years; and a third, St. Daniel Stylites, 
lived on pillars upwards of thirty years, and died 
on a pillar about the year 494. If Srarrus will 
read the lives of these holy servants of God in 
Bollandus, Tillemont, Fleury, or our own Alban 








Butler, he will no longer doubt the truth of the 
pillars. F. ©. H. 


Sratrvus has asked, What is the foundation of 
the assertion that Simeon Stylites lived for years 
on pillars, and not rather in “ celles” or “cloystres 
of stones,” as stated in our “ black-letter tomes?” 
Not knowing the precise date of his “ black-letter 
tomes,” I cannot say with certainty whether Sta- 
Tus may go back to authorities exactly a thousand 
years older than they; but Evagrius Scholasti- 
cus wrote the first book of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory very nearly nine hundred years before an 
black-letter book was printed ; and he cites a still 
earlier writer, Theodoret, at the close of the chapter 
in which he has given the history of this Simeon’s 
living on shorter pillars for seven years, and on 
one forty cubits high, with a circumference of 
scarcely two cubits, for the last thirty years of his 
life (Evagr. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 13.). Ihave 
before me a black-letter copy of the Catalogus 
Sanctorum of Petr. de Natalibus, Bishop of Aqui- 
leia, printed at Strasburgh in 1513, which, though 
more brief than Evagrius, adds some miracles, 
as might be expected; affirming that when one 
thigh had rotted away, he lived for a whole year 
motionless on one foot. As this collection of 
legendary tales was once held in great esteem by 
devout members of the church of Rome, it may 
have been “the original basis of the assertion ” 
that Stylites “lived in a celle foure cubytes of 
heyghte,” “and at last in another of fourty cu- 
bytes;” for it begins with saying, “ xl. annis apud 
Anffochiam in columna quadam concava stetit in- 
clusus.” But Evagrius has divided the periods, 
and distinguished the modes of this singular asce- 
tic’s course; making the whole of it to extend over 
fifty-six years. “In the first ppovriernplw™” (place 
for reflection, and hence a monastery), “ where he 
was instructed in divine things, he passed njne 
years; then forty-seven years in what is called a 
mandra.” On this Valois observes that the name 
originally meant a sheep-fold and afterwards a mo- 
nastery. There Evagrius says he passed the first 
ten years, & ru orewwrg; which Petrus de Nata- 
libus translated or changed into “In puteo sicco 
pluribus annis miram peenitentiam egit.” ‘Then, 
év 8& Kloot Bpaxurépaus éwra, xal éwi reooapdxovta mij- 
xuv &rn tpdxovra. Here we have éxi, which cannot 
mean in; and the language of Evagrius’ narrative 
makes repeated references to the height at which 
he stood. Thus he tells how the Emperor Theo- 
dosius requested’ the “ All-holy and Aerial Mar- 
tyr” to — for him. Upon which Valois 
remarks that the Emperor addressed him as a 
martyr, because of the torments he inflicted on his 
own body, “ aerium vero, quod sublimis staret in 
columna.” Evagrius describes the man’s supposed 
motive in the following terms : — 

“Being in the flesh, yet emulating the position of the 
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heavenly powers, he raised himself above the things of 
the world; and, putting a force on the nature which 
weighs down to things below, he dwelt in the upper air; 
and holding a middle station between heaven and earth, 
he conversed with God, and glorified him with the angels. 
From earth he offered to God the regards of men; but 
from heaven he brought down the good will of those 
above to men.” 

But Evagrius descends from these heights, to 
tell a matter of fact. He had himself seen the 
preserved head of Simeon Stylites at Antioch, and 
an iron-collar, which was so affectionately attached 
to the man that it would not quit him though 
dead, but shared his honours. He calls it é« o:d7- 
pov xdotds. The expression does not exclude the 
idea of having a chain connected with it, and is 
translated by Valois, “catena ferrea.” Perhaps 
less reverential eyes would have seen in this closel 
adhering collar and chain, the means by which 
Stylites had been preserved from falling off his 
pillar when he slept. H. Watrer. 


THE WALLS OF TROY. 
(2™ S. v.211.) 


It is always a disagreeable task to be compelled 
to aid in breaking in rudely upon an individual 
when he is indulging in a reverie of an agreeable 
character, however false the imagery his brain 
has conjured up may be; what, then, must be the 
position of that daring man who presumes to 
thrust himself between a Principality and an illu- 
sion which the said Principality has fondly grasped, 
and believed to be a reality for many centuries? 
Nevertheless, truth will ever be a grand cheral 
de bataille on such occasions, and is certain to 
present us with the palm eventually, although we 
may be temporarily sadly mauled in the mélée with 
fiction and her innumerable followers. 

Drych y Prif O0esoedd is once more in the 
press, but the editor is sorely puzzled what he is 
to say under the head of “ Caerdroia,” or figures 


of ‘Troy-town cut in Welsh turf! The'people of | 


Wales is an ancient people; but as it yet remains 
to be proved that the Cymri were the first immi- 
grants of Britain, it is quite possible some other 
of the many tribes or portions of tribes that 
gradually overspread this island through succes- 
sive continental pressures of a disagreeable cha- 
racter, may have done us and themselves the 
honour of arriving upon the British shore before. 
I much fear, however, that none can boast with 


truth of any connexion with Troy, so we need | 


scarcely fall out on that point; and the touching 
allusion of W. H. M. to the habit of cutting plans 
of the deeply-regretted city of Asia on the turf of 
the remote European asylum that alone remained 
open to some of the refugees from that long- 
beleaguered city, must vanish at once into thin 
a as Venus and Creusa, &c. were accustomed to 
0, 





| 
| 


Moreover it is sad to find that Wales is not 
peculiar in possessing turf mazes, termed “ Troy- 
towns,” nor even are such works confined to the 
modern counties said to have been peopled by the 
Cymri. There are examples of these in the 
counties of North Hants, Rutland, Lincoln, and 
Essex ; also in the memory of man, in those of 
York and Notts; and as Cumberland and Devon 
have also been found to possess similar works, we 
must conclude that they were pretty evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface of England, but I be- 
lieve they are not found in Bretagne; at least I 
have made inquiries in France of several of the best 
French authorities upon this subject, and have not 
been able to find any grass mazes there, although 
architectural ones are rather numerous, both in 
France and in Italy. These works, upon which 
W. H. M. begs for information, were first called 
“ Troy-towns” in the Tudor days, when “ sub- 
telties” of all kinds were in vogue, and was a 
term simply indicative of the difficulties required 
to be overcome before the centre of such laby- 
rinths could be reached; previously they had 
been termed “ Jerusalem ways” and “ Paths of 
Heaven.” Still I do not mean to claim a mar- 
vellously early origin on the part of my peculiar’ 
protégés, turf-mazes, in common with Dr. Stuke- 
ley and others, who dubbs them “ Roman,” be- 
cause they are decidedly of Medieval date; the 
earliest I know of anywhere being one of the 
twelfth century, and because they were cut for 
penitential purposes, by ecclesiastics, not by 
Greeks, Romans, or Cymri. 

Many a weary knee has traced out the sinuous 
windings of these al fresco mazes, and many an 
Ave-Maria and Pater has fallen from the lips of 
panting friars and other penitents at the turnings 
of their winding paths, previous to the Reform- 
ation. In the time of Elizabeth, however, they 
were dedicated to distinctly lay purposes; and 
dancing feet, instead of reverential knees, pur- 
sued their winding paths, as alluded to by Shak- 
speare in the Midsummer Night's Dream, Act II. 
Sc. 2.:— 

“ The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable.” 

Shepherds never made such clever designs, but 
we are deeply grateful to them for having em- 
ployed their leisure in recutting them from time 
to time. Neither are we indebted to fairies (as 
some believe) for these curious relics of the past. 
Having arrived at the conclusion of my answer to 
W. H. M., which is, I fear, somewhat lengthy, I 
feel compelled to exclaim with Gonzalo (Tempest, 
Act IIL. Se. 3.) :— 

“ My old bones ache: here’s a maze trod, indeed, 

Through forth-rights, and meanders! by your patience, 

I must needs rest me.” 


P.S.—If your correspondent, in return for this 
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reply, would favour me with tracings of the de- 

signs of any of the turf-mazes he alludes to, I 

should be most grateful to him for such an act of 

courtesy. Epwarp Troiiors. 
Leasingham, Sleaford. 





BACON'S ESSAYS. 
(2™ S. v. 181., &e.) 


The importance of the Latin version of the 
Essays appears to have been overlooked both by 
Mr. Sencer and Errionnacu. 

The Latin version, though not made by Bacon 
himself, was executed by competent persons under 
his superintendence. In a letter to Tobie Mat- 
thew without date, but supposed to have been 
written in 1623, he says his labours were then 
most set to have some of his works, naming the 
Essays as one, “made more perfect,” and “ well 
translated into Latin by the help of some good 
pens” which forsook him not, for he was afraid 
that the modern languages would “ at one time or 
other play the bankrupts with books.” (Warks, 
vol. iii, p- 643. ed. 1765.) In the Dedication to 
Buckingham, of the 1625 edition of the Essays, 
we find him expressing his hope “ that the Latin 
volume of them, being in the universal language, 
might last as long as books last.” And from the 
letter to Father Fulgentio it appears that the 
Latin title, Sermones Fideles sive Interiora Rerum, 
was chosen by Bacon himself. (Works, vol. v. p. 
531.) Bacon was by no means indifferent to 
fame, and it is very evident that he attached great 
importance to a Latin version of his works .as the 
only means whereby they could be known to 
foreign nations, and that upon which he mainly 
rested his hopes of their being remembered by 
posterity. Such being the case there cannot, I 
think, be any reasonable doubt that he revised the 
translation of the Essays, and that we may accept 
it as an accurate rendering of the original Eng- 
lish, and a true reflection of the author’s meaning. 
I am therefore surprised that Mr. Srncer should 
set so little value on it. “The Latin version,” he 
says, “as it may be supposed to have had Bacon's 
approbation is, of course, to a certain degree, use- 
ful in confirming the sense in which some passages 
were understood "(anéé, p. 239.). This no doubt 
would be a judicious estimate of its value, in the 
absence of the decisive evidence we have of the 
author's superintendence and approval. To me it 
appears to be the primary authority in all cases 
af obscurity in the E lish text. Asthe matter 
is important, ‘apes may be allowed to run 
over some of the passages in question, and I think 
it will be seen that a reference to the Latin will 
openly enable us to discover Bacon's meaning. 

“ uc 





men are fitter for practice than for coun- | 


means intrigue, confederacy.” Etrtonnacn doubts 
the accuracy of this interpretation, and the Latin 
seems to confirm his doubt. “Tales magis in 
pragmaticis adhiberi debent, quam in consiliis; et 
non aliter fere usum sui prebent, quam in viis, 
quas sepe contriverunt.” ‘The distinction seems to 
be derived from legal business ; in which it is not 
uncommon to say that a person has sufficient 
knowledge to conduct the ordinary operations of 
practice, but is incompetent to give counsel on 
difficult questions of law. The word pragmaticis 
seems to point directly to this distinction. If in- 
trigue or confederacy had been meant, some other 
word, such as conjurationibus, would have been 
used. 

“Tn beauty, that of favour is more than that of 
colour; and that of decent and gracious motion 
more than that of favour” (Ess. 43.). Mr. 
Singer says, “favour is general appearance ;” 
Errronnaca says it “rather means feature, coun- 
tenance.” The Latin, it must be confessed, does 
not help us much here; for the word used is “ ve- 
nustas,” and there may of course be as much dif- 
ference of opinion as to what was really meant by 
“venustas” as by “favour.” As to “venustas,” 
see Cie. Off. i. 36. 

“The Spartans were a nice people in point of 
naturalisation” (Ess. 29.). Mr. Srnegr says, 
“* My note is, Nice here means carefully cautious. 
The Shawism which he [Errtoynacs] prefers is, 
‘The Spartans were reserved and difficult in re- 
ceiving foreigners among them," &c., which cer- 
tainly does not express Bacon's meaning” (anté, p. 
239.). The Latin, I fear, is directly against Mr. 
Sryarr: “Spartani parci fuerunt et difficiles in 
cooptandis novis civibus.” 

“In Evil the best condition is not to will; the 
second, not to can” (Ess. 11.). The Latin is per- 
fectly plain: “ In malis enim, optima conditio est, 
nolle: proxima, non posse.” 

The word “ Advoutresses,” which occurs in the 
nineteenth Essay, and which ErrtonNaca supposes 
to mean “ Votaresses, fanatic Devotees,” is merely 
the plural of an old form used in law books of the 
word adulteress (see Termes de la Ley, tit. Avou- 
terer, 2 Inst. 433.). The Latin version has the 
words “ aut in adulteria degunt.” 

“* Some there are that know the resorts and falls 
of business, that cannot sink into the main of it 
. .»+ Therefore you shall see them find out pretty 
looses in the conclusion” (iss. 22.). Much of the 
obscurity complained of in this passage disappears 
by reference to the Latin, ‘Illud pro certo haben- 
dum, nonnullos, negotiorum periodos et pausas, 
nosse, qui in ipsorum viseera, et interiora, pene- 
trare nequeunt... . Itaque tales videbis in 
conclusionibus deliberationum quosdam 
exitua reperire.” 


*'They will ever live like rogues. ... , and 


acl” (Ess, 22.), Mx. Srrame says, “ practice here | then certify over to their country to the discredit 
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of the plantation” (Zss. 33.). Errtonnacu asks, 
“what is to certify over?” The Latin version 
answers the question. “Instar erronum degent 

. ac tum demum, zuncios et literas in pa- 
triam mittent, in plantationis prejudicium et de- 
decus.” 

“Too near them [great cities] which /urcheth 
all provisions, and maketh everything dear” ( Ess. 
45.). “ Aut etiam propinquior, quod victui neces- 
saria absorbet, et omnia cara reddit.” 

“That is the fume of those that conceive the 
celestial bodies,” &c. (Ess. 58.) “Id enim fumus 
et vanitas eorum est,” &c. 

“ Talkers and futile persons” (Ess.6.). “One 
futile person that maketh it his glory to tell, will 
do more hurt than many that know it their duty 
to conceal” (Ess. 20.). The Latin word is “ futi- 
lis,” one meaning of which is blabbing, unable to 
heep a secret. “Quis non odit varios, leves, futi- 
les” (Cic. de Fin. iii. 11., cited in Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary). But, as Errtonnacn observes, we 
do not now use the English word in this sense : 
the passages in Bacon therefore require explana- 
tion. 

“To teach dangers to come on by over early 
buckling towards them” (Ess. 21.). “Pericula pra- 
mature obviando accersere.” 

I will add a few other instances which I have 
selected myself. 

“There is no passion in the mind of man so 
weak but it mates and masters the fear of death” 
(Ess. 2.). “Superet et in ordinem redigat.” See 
also Ess. 15., where the word “mate” occurs again, 
and is rendered by “ frangunt.” 

“ A servant or a favourite if he be inward, and 
no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly 
thought but a byway to close corruption” (Ess. 
11.). “*Servus gratiosus et apud dominum potens.” 

“ But then it must be a prudent king, such as 
is able to grind with a hand-mill” (Ess. 20.). “ Si 
rex prudens sit, et proprio marte validus.” 

“ Believe not much them that seem to despise 
riches; for they despise them that despair of them, 
and none worse when they come to them” (Ess. 34.). 
The last sentence here is equivocal, but in the 
Latin it is clear enough : “ neque invenies usquam 
tenaciores, whi incipient ditescere.” 

‘“* Measure not thine advancements by quantity ” 
(Ess. 34.). - “ Dona tua magnitudine,” &e. 

“Let princes and states choose such ministers 
as. 
than upon bravery” (Ess. 36.). 
scientia bona quam ex ostentatione.” 

These instances are sufficient to show the utility 
of the Latin version, and to prove that it is quite 
idle to indulge in conjectures until we find that 
this, the author's expression of the same thing in 
another language, will not help us. I do not 
mean to affirm that it will certainly clear up every 
obscure passage, but I think I may say that the 





Latin version will generally be found the safest 
guide to a right interpretation. Davin Gam. 





The meaning of Bacon, when he interprets the 
passage in Virgil's Seventh Eclogue, by the 
words, “It never troubles a wolf how many the 
sheep be,” is, as Errronnacn states, “ sun-clear.” 
The question, however, is whether Mr. Sinczr 
made ‘a downright blunder” in denying that this 
interpretation of Virgil is correct. I affirm that 
Mr. SinGer is quite right. The meaning of the 
passage is, that, in a well-warmed hut, the shep- 
herds care no more for the cold north wind, than 
the wolf cares about deranging the shepherd's 
reckoning of his sheep, or than the torrent cares 
about tearing down its banks. Servius explains 
the words by saying, “ quia solam considerat lupus 
predam.” Heyne says, “ ut numerato pecori par« 
cat.” The original of the passage is in the Ninth 
Idyl of Theocritus, v. 20. L. 





I asked a friend, who, unlike me, is surrounded 
with books, to look up in Johnson and the old 
versions of the Bible, &c. some of the words I 
queried about, and I send you the result. 

* Advoutresses "= Adulteresses. Adultery in 


| ancient law books is called Advowtry. In Wicklif’s 


. . - love business rather upon conscience | 
“ Potius ex con- | 





version (1380), we find Avoutresse and Avoutrie, 
In Tyndale’s (1534), we have Advoutrie. So also 
in Cranmer, Geneva, and Rheims; in the last we 
find Advouteresse in Rom. vii. 3. See also Ist Bk. 
King Edw. VI. 

“*Lurcheth’ = Devoureth. To Lurch (Lurcer, Latin) 
means to devour, to swallow up greedily. An old Latin 
word, Zurco, means a glutton, a gormandiser. Lwurco is 
obsolete.” — Johnson. 

“*Newel.’ Newel, in architecture, the upright post 
which stairs turn about; being that part of the staircase 
which sustains the steps. The Newel is, properly, a cylin- 
der of stone which bears on the ground, and is formed by 
the ends of the steps of the winding stairs. There are 
also Newels of wood, which are pieces of timber placed per- 
pendicularly, receiving the tenons of the steps of wooden 
stairs into their mortices,” &c. — Chambers’ Cycl., London, 
1786, 

“ Like the dust of a Bent.” Bent, which I fan- 
cied was, perhaps, Herb Bennet, is a kind of grass, 
it seems ; and grass flowers are covered with a fine 
dust. We find it mentioned by Peacham, 


“June is drawn in a mantle of dark grass-green; upon 
his head a garland of Bent, Kingcups, and Maidenhair.” 

“Bent” seems to be not altogether obsolete, as 
the poet of the Christian Year employs it in his 


| poem for the 20th Sunday after Trinity : — 


. , The fitful sweep 
Of winds across the steep, 
Thro’ nithered Bents — romantic note, and clear, 
Meet for a Hermit’s ear.” 
Is “Ure” to be found in the dictionaries in 
Bacon's sense, yiz.= Ore? Thus ‘Iron Ure.” 
— Ess, 33, EyRIONNACKH. 
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GENERAL HAVELOCE, 
(2 S, v. 334.) 


On looking over some of the MS. papers of 
Alfred Johnstone Hollingsworth, I came across 
the following passage in a small note-book: I 
send it you because it will probably furnish an 
answer to Mr. Cuarnocx’s Query respecting the 
derivation of the name of our great general. The 
author having given the origin of several English 
names continues : — 


“T knew at school a lad named Havelock —a seldom 
name in England. It may have come from modern Eng- 
lish. Why not? It is the great fault of all antiquaries 
to look to byegone times for everything. Were our 
learned philologists asked for the derivation of Humbug, 
they would instinctively turn to their Latin, Greek, and 
Icelandic. . . . . But there are names here (in Den- 
mark) which remind me of my old schoolfellows. If 
of Danish origin, its derivation might be — Ist. From 
Have, a garden, and Lékke, an enclosed piece of meadow 
for feeding cattle or deer; 2nd. From Hav, sea, and Lég, 
a leek. But the most likely derivation is— 3rd, From 
the verb Have, to have, and Lgkke, luck, fortune. The 
last syllable de is in provincial Danish frequently mute. 
The Jutland peasant says, ‘ A’ veed ik’ for ‘ Jeg veed ikhe’ 
(1 know a By a similar contraction, Danish Lykke 
has become English luck. Thus Have-ljkke would have 
been pronounced Have-/yk, the y being sounded as French 
u, which, being so difficult to Englishmen, would soon 
have become English u. Hence we should have Have- 
luck, which corrppted has become Havelock and Has- 
luck. Of the latter name there are not a few in England. 
So much for my schoolfellow Tom Havelock’s name. It 
might thus have come from an old Danish surname 
which in heroic times graced some invincible Viking. 
Harald Have-lykke (Harold the Lucky) would not have 
been stranger than Harald Tveeskjaeg (Harold the Fork- 
bearded), or Valdimar Atterdag (Valdimar Another-day). 
A curious book might be written on derivations of Eng- 
lish names. Some day I think I shall try it.” 

This philological poet little knew when penning 
these remarks in his note-book, that he was scrib- 
bling down the derivation of a name which in a 
few years was to become so famous — a name to 
be immortalised, though not by a Viking, yet by a 
warrior whose deeds of daring might well entitle 
him to be called The Invincible or The Lucky. 
Somewhat farfetched as this latter derivation may 
appear, it would doubtless be preferred to that 
suggested by Mr. Cuarnocx. Had the great 
general known that his name betokened Have Luck, 
Have Fortune, might it not have strengthened, 
if not his confidence of success, at least that of his 
men, for soldiers and sailors see much in a name, 
being generally superstitious ? 

Grorce Sexton, M.D. 





THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST PSALM. 
(2™ S. v. 376.) 


The answer to the question, “ Why was not this 
Psalm received as genuine?” is, that it never 
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formed a part of the Jewish canon; it does not 
exist in Hebrew, and there is no trace of it in the 
historical authorities, nor in the New Testament. 
On the contrary, it appears that after the canon 
of the Old Testament was closed, this Psalm was 
found attached with other additamenta to the 
Greek version; probably the locality of the im- 
posture was Alexandria, and the time about that 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. (Eichborn, Apok. Schrift. 
9.)* It never formed part of the authorised 
Latin Vulgate. ‘The Council of Trent (April 8, 
1546) were careful to declare as canonical only 
one hundred and fifty psalms. 

The answer to the question, ‘“‘ Why was not this 
Psalm, at any rate, printed with the Apocrypha ?” 
is, that it did not form one of the books or frag- 
ments comprehended in the sixth article of our 
church, as suitable for moral, although not for 
dogmatic use, There are various books excluded 
by our church, as well as by Luther, from the 
printed Apocrypha, which are nevertheless apo- 
cryphal additamenta to the Old Testament; such 
as the Third Book of Maccabees, the Book of 
Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Assumption of Moses, the Ascension of the Prophet 
Isaiah, &c. Consult Fabricius, Pseudepigraphus 
Veteris Testamenti. T. J. Bucxton. 





All that Calmet says on this subject is, — 

“The number of canonical Psalms has always been 
fixed at one hundred and fifty; for the one hundred and 
fifty-first (in the Greek) has never heen received as 
canonical,” 

Some time ago a friend of mine sent me a 
translation of this Psalm, which I shall be happy 
to forward to you, if you desire it. J. Crarke. 


KILDARE LANDOWNERS. 
(2"¢ S. v. 316.) 


E. D. inquires for the names of families pos- 
sessing property in Kildare. The county histories 
of Ireland (except D'Alton’s, Co. Dublin) are 
worthless. I send him what I know from having 
resided in the county. 

Present Proprietors.—Duke of Leinster ; Mar- 
quis of Drogheda; Marquis of Downshire ; Earl 
Fitzwilliam ; Earl of Carysfort; Earl of Ald- 
borough ; Earl of Leitrim ; Viscount Harberton ; 
Lord Downes; Lord Cloncurry ; Baron de Ro- 
beck; Sir Gerard Aylmer, Bt.; Sir Wm. Hort, 
Bt. ; Sir Capel Molyneux, Bt. ; John Latouche ; 
R. Borrowes ; Mrs. Mansfield; G. P. Lattin Mans- 
field ; Henry. 

The families of —De Burgh; Digby; Bryan; 





* The addition or supplement to Job, found in the Sep- 
tuagint, belongs to the same time, but its locality was 
probably Palestine, 
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pore O’Ferrall ; Nangle; Wolfe; Nevill ; Wogan 
rowne; Annesley ; Conall Archbold ; Powell ; 
Southwell; Eustace; Barton; O'Kelly; Grat- 
tan; Colthurst; Dobbs; Wolstenholme, &c. 

I shall give E. D. some particulars respecting 
the more ancient proprietors of the soil. 

Ist. The Duke of Leinster. The castles of 
Maynooth and Kilteel belonged to the Earls of 
Kildare at a remote period, and the family estates 
are very extensive and valuable. 

2nd. Earl Fitzwilliam possesses the estate 
which was acquired [?] by the Earl of Strafford 
during his government of Ireland. The ruins of 
his unfinished palace are close to the town of 
Naas, near which this property is situated. 

3rd. Lord Cloncurry. This estate was pur- 
chased from the family of Aylmer of Lyons in this 
county, who resided there, and is one of great 
antiquity. 

4th. Baron de Robeck acquired the estate 





| 


| 


through an intermarriage with one of the Fitz- | 


Patrick family. (See Earls of Upper Ossory.) 

Sth. Sir Gerald Aylmer, of Donadea Castle. 
This family is the same as that of Aylmer of 
Lyons, though I understand that it is the younger 
branch. 

6th. Sir Capel Molyneux inherits the estate of 
the Viscounts Allen, now extinct. The property 
is situated in the Barony of Cornwall, and near 
Newbridge. 

7th. Sir Wm. Hort. An estate and residence 
near the town of Kilcock. ‘There are ruins of 
some antiquity. 

8th. The family of Latouche possess large es- 
tates. - They are of French Huguenot extrac- 
tion. Their fine estates were part of the great 
Eustace property, and are a comparatively recent 
purchase. 

9th. Mrs. Mansfield is daughter of the late P. 
Lattin, Esq., of Morristown Lattin in this 
county, and the family Lattin estates have been 
held in unbroken succession from the days of 
King John. Mrs. Mansfield is the only sug: 
viving representative of the Lattin family. 

10th. G. L. Mansfield, eldest son of Mrs. Mans- 
field, is the owner of a portion of the Eustace 
estates by descent, his direct ancestor having 
intermarried into this family. Mr. Mansfield is 
also heir to the Lattin estates before mentioned. 


Baltinglas. (See Peerages Claimed.) The town 
of Ballymore-Eustace derives its name from this 
family. Harristown and Castlemartin were their 
principal residences. Lirrsy. 





Consult Thomas Irving Rawson's Statistical 
Survey of the County of Clare. Dublin, 1807. 
Anon. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Important Discovery in Photography.—The great atten- 
tion paid in “ N. & Q.” to all that regards Photography 
induces me to bring before you what I think must be 
regarded as the crowning discovery in the printing pro- 
cess, viz. Direct Printing in Carbon. ‘This has just been 
achieved by Mr. Pouncey of Dorchester, to the complete 
satisfaction of that distinguished amateur Mr. Sutton of 
Guernsey, Editor of Photographic Notes, who has, I be- 
lieve, brought the matter under the notice of the Prince 
Consort, through the medium of Dr. Becker, his Royal 
Highness’s Librarian. And indeed Mr. Pollock (son of 
the Chief Justice), a leading member of the Photographic 


| Society of London, and one of “ the Printing Committee ” 





11. Archbold is an old Kildare family residing | 


near Ballitore. 
first settlement. 

12. Colthurst represents the Vesey property, 
which he inherits from his mother. 

13. De Burgh is of the family of Lord Downes. 
They are of some antiquity in this county. 

14. Eustace. 


I do not know the date of their | 


of that body, whose report has been so long suspended for 
want of this very desideratum, happening to be in Dor- 
chester lately on circuit, induced Mr. Pouncey to go up 
to London; and whilst there he attended a meeting of 
the Society, where his secret was very unceremoniously 
handled in discussion, although the Vice-Chairman (Mr. 
Roger Fenton), who presided, Professor Hardwich, and 
others, were constrained to admit that they saw the effect 
to be as Mr. Pouncey had declared; and some of the 
members at once pronounced it to be the very thing that 
was wanted to render photographic impressions durable. 
That this is really the case, and that the discovery is un- 
doubtedly a valuable one, may readily be guessed when 
it is mentioned that Mr. Pouncey let out, in course of the 
discussion, that his results were obtained by printing upon 
a black instead of a white surface, by such agency 
(chemical of course) that the whites were brought out, 
even whiter than the paper, and in all the minutest gra- 
dations of tone. In fact the Society’s learned professor 
at the meeting above referred to did not know one of 
Mr. Pouncey’s (for he can produce them in any colour) 
from a silver plate. He proposed subjecting them to tests 
such as would be endured by any ordinary engraving; 
but on Mr. Pouncey’s assurance that they would certainly 
stand any such tests, he then proposed one which it was 
admitted an engraving would not stand, and whilst this 
was declared in the meeting to be unfair, the conviction 
prevalent was, that as the prints were really done in pure 
carbon, there could be no doubt of their permanency. You 
are well aware that in six months the best photographs we 
now have lose their most delicate shadings; in two years 
comparatively fade altogether. In fact, no step whatever 
has been successfully adopted fur permanently arresting 
these most interesting traces of art and ingenuity in 


| the style and beauty 6f their original production since 


This family is of the greatest | 


antiquity in this county. Their estates, which | 
had not passed into other county families by mar- | 


riage, were forfeited 1586. They were Viscounts 


the earliest experiments of Mr. Fox Talbot! At all 
events, I have in nly possession, covered over with a thin 
film of tissue-paper, through which, until about eighteen 
months ago, the outlines were yet discernible, a “sun 
picture” of “Orleans and the Loire,” issued with The 
Atheneum in 1835 or 1836; and I only question if any of 
our silver plates would endure twenty years from the 
present day in as great vivacity. Mr. Pouncey has, 
therefore, in my opinion, made a most essential discovery 
for the permanency of photography as an artistic pur- 
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shit; and ought to be rewarded either by the Society or 
4 the profession (it is large enough, and might acquire 
@ éecret with surely as much propriety from Mr. Poun- 


cey, although of course upon more reasonable terms, as | 


the afistocracy acquire that of horse-taming from Mr. 
Rarey). I have just learnt that he actually offered the 
right to his secret to the Society for the ridiculous sam 
of 150 guineas, and that they are trying to get it out of 


him for nothing! In that expectation they will be de- | 


feated, as I find from the notices of patents that Mr. 
Pouncey has taken out a provisional protection. But 
some such offer he must have made them, for I perceive 
that Mr. Sutton, who is very probably in his secrets, 
suggests, in his 2 ie Notes, a subscription for 
some such amount, which he thinks might purchase it! 
ow I have no interest in the matter one way or another; 

t I feel disgusted at the idea of injustice being done to 
ANOTHER DISCOVERER, and at the attempts (such as 
anonymous pencil-notes in feigned names, asking him to 
ublish a shilling book of instructions,) to get a hold of his 
iscovery “for an old song.” Mr. Pouncey seems to have 
legitimately enough arrived at his discovery. He is en- 
gaged in issuing a large work in parts, Dorsetshire Pho- 
ically Iilustrated; and to secure permanency for 
pictures, he at first had recourse to the stone, ina 
most ingenious way combined with photography; but 
still the results bore evidence of the lithographer's touch, 
and his subscribers (although he certainly gave value for 
their money, twenty large plates with letter-press de- 
scriptions in each guinea part,) grumbled about getting 
atrict photographs. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, — hence Mr. Pouncey’s discovery of a mode of print- 
in pure carbon, at present known only to himself, and 


which he says he will give the photographic gentlemen | 


who are now prying into it seven full years to discover. 
SHoLto Macpurr, 





Replies to Minor Queries. 

Smith of Northamptonshire (2™ 8. iv. 250.) — 
At Weald Hall, co. Essex, there is a large picture, 
supposed to be of the city of Tangier. Weald 
Hall was bought by my ancestor of the Smith 
family, of which there were two brothers, one 
only of whom left two daughters co-heiresses, 
who married into the families of Earl Derby and 
Lord Barrymore ; the latter represented, I believe, 
by Mr. Smith Barry, who has property in Ireland, 
and may know something about a Sir Eustace 
Smith of Gough Hall. The arms described as 
borne by Col. W. Smith—chevron sable between 
three griffins’ heads erased —are the same as those 
on some old japanned tables the property of my 
father at Weald Hall. E. T. 


Mist's and Fog’s Journal (2 §. iii. 387.) ; 


Nathaniel Mist, what took him to Boulogne ? (2° | 


8. iv. 9.)—I believe no answer has yet been given 
to either of the above Queries, and therefore I 
submit the following, which will probably dispose 
of both. 

In “ Select Letters taken from Fog’s Weekly 
Journal,” “ Printed and sold by the Booksellers of 
London and Westminster, 1732,” 2 vols. 8vo., the 
first letter is dated Saturday, Sept. 28, 1728, and 
purports to be from the shade of N. Mist in 


Elysiam to his “ Dear Cousin Fog.” It begins 
| thus: — 

“ The Occasion of my present Address to you, is to ac- 
quaint you that I was lately seiz’d with an apoplectick Fit, 
of which I instantly died: However, you need not be 
startled at receiving a Letter from the other World, for 

| you may perceive it does not smell of Brimstone; by 
| which you will conjecture, that it comes from the tem- 
perate side of Elysium.—I was so suddenly snatch’d off, 
that I had not Time to make my Will, therefore I have 
been obliged to do it since my Decease.—Amongst all my 
Relations, I have cast my Eyes on you to be my Heir, 
and the Executor of my last Will and Testament; and I 
was determined in this Choice, as well in Regard to your 
personal Merit, and superior Parts, as in consideration of 
your being the nearest to me in Blood; for the Fogs are 
the younger Branch of the Family of the Mists,” &c. &c, 


| The bulk of the letter, which occupies four 
| pages, and is but a tame specimen of “ Letters 


from the Dead to the Living,” is composed of dull 
jokes on Fogs, Mists, Will o’ the Wisps, and Jack 
o’ Lanterns, and it winds up as follows : — 

“ Adieu! the little Spirit which is to carry this is just 
upon the Wing: I have not Time to say more; but to 
recommend to you to take 7 my Pen, and begin your 
Lucubrations immediately. am, dear Cousin Fog, your 
— Friend and Humble Servant, Till the Resurrection, 
a. IST. 

A record of Mist’s bodily death is found in the 
obituary of the London Magazine for September, 
1737, p. 517., as follows: — 

“ Of an Asthma, at Boloign in France (whither he had 
lately retired for his Health), Mr. Nathaniel Mist, Printer, 
very well known for the Weekly Paper published under 
his Name, afterwards called Fog’s Journal.” 3 HH 


Heralds of Scotland (2 8. v. 377.) — There is 
no work published having special reference to the 
| “College of Scottish Heralds;” but some in- 
| teresting particulars respecting “ the present 

state of Lyon Office” will be found in the Salt- 
| fort Controversy (relative to the family history of 
| the Stewarts of Allanton) by John Reddell, the 
well-known authority in Scottish Peerage matters, 
| Wich was published in 1818. T. G. 8. 


| Gormagons, Gregorians, Antigallics, Bucks, §¢. 
| (2™'S. v. 316.)— Some of these clubs or societies 
| are included, I believe, in a proclamation of which 
the following is the commencement : — 


“ At the Court of St. James’s, the 28th day of April, 

1721. Present, the King’s most excellent Majesty in 
| Council. 

“ His Majesty having received information which gives 
great reason to suspect that there have been lately, and 
still are, in and about the Cities of London and West- 
minster, certain scandalous Clubs or Societies of young 

rsons who meet together, and in the most impious and 

lasphemous manner insult the most sacred principles of 
our Holy Religion, affront Almighty God himself, and 
corrupt the minds and morals of one another; and being 
resolved to make use of all the authority committed to 
him by Almighty God to punish such enormous offenders, 
and to crush shocking impieties, before they increase, 
| and draw down the vengeance of God upon this nation; 
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His Majesty has thought fit to command the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and his Lordship is hereby required to call to- 
gether his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace of Middlesex 
and Westminster, and strictly to enjoin them in the most 
effectual manner, that they and every of them do make 
the most diligent and careful inquiry and search for the 
discovery of anything of this and the like sort, tending 
in any wise to the corruption of the principles and man- 
ners of men, and to lay before his Lordship such dis- 
coveries as from time to time may be made, to the end 
that all proper methods may be taken for the utter sup- 
pression of all such detestable practices,” &c. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Paintings of Christ bearing the Cross (2™ 8S. v- 
378.)— In your editorial Note in reply to this 
question you have omitted to mention the cele- 
brated altar-piece in Magdalen College, Oxford. 
I believe the master is not known ; but it has been 
engraved by Sherwin, and also by Freeman fo 
Hewlett’s Family Bible, 1811. P, } 


There is a painting of this subject in the chapel 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. To whom this 
picture is to be ascribed has been a matter of dis- 
pute, but Sir Edmund Head and Mr. Ford agree 
in attributing it to Ribalta, the great painter of 
the Valencian school. Vide Sir E. Head’s Hand- 
book of Painting, vol. ii. p. 99., and Ford’s Hand- 
book, p. 445. W. H. Buss. 


The name probably of Cima da Conegliano may 
be added to the painters enumerated from Smith’s 
Catalogue Raisonné and Mrs. Jameson, in answer 
to the Query, “ What other masters besides 
Raphael have painted the subject of Christ bear- 
ing the cross?” A picture of this subject, with 
only the half-length of the single figure of our 
Saviour introduced, but remarkably impressive in 
treatment and sweet in colour, was in the Man- 
chester Exhibition (No. 121.). It was attributed 
by Mr. Brett, the proprietor, to Raphael; but 
Mr. Scharf, with apparent reason, thinks it should 
be ascribed to Cima da Conegliano, the friend and 
follower of Bellini. Dr. Waagen, however, says, 
“ I do not venture to give a name to this picture, 
but it is a work of noble and fine sentiment.” 

Tuomas F, Guruick. 


Dinna you hear it? (2"' S. v. 147.) —In refer- 
ence to the story of Jessie Brown, to which I 
formerly directed attention, I find the following 
paragraph going the round of the papers : — 

“The Calcutta correspondent of the Nonconformist 

says: —‘ We have read with some surprise and amuse- 
ment that wonderful story published in the English 
apers about Jessie Brown and the slogan of the High- 
anders, in Havelock’s relief of Lucknow. I have been 
assured by one of the garrison that it is a pure invention. 
1. No letter of the date mentioned could have reached 
Calcutta when the story is said to have arrived. 2. 
There was no Jessie Brown in Lucknow. 3. The 78th 
neither played their pipes nor howled out the slogan as 
they came in; they had something else todo. 4. They 
never marched round the dinner-table with their pipes 
the same evening at all.’” 








Even without the “ articulate” contradiction 
(to use a Scotch law phrase) the story bears 
upon the face of it the stamp of fiction. I may 
add that one of the most curious circumstances 
connected with it was the appearance of songs 
and ballads by Scotch Writers who adopted the 
stupid confusion of Slogan and Pibrach. The 
“ war-note” of the bagpipes was described as the 


slogan of Lucknow. R. 5. F. 


Quotations Wanted (2"¢ §. v. 358.) — 
“ Battlements whose restless fronts bore stars.” 


The quotation referred to is from the Second 
Book of Wordsworth's Excursion, but it is not 
quite correctly given by T.Q.C. It should be— 
= . ° . There, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars.” 

Neither is this the deginning of the passage 
quoted by De Quinczy. The whole passage is 
too long, I fear, for insertion in “ N. & Q.” 

Rosr. Barker. 


“ Bien,” in Local Names (2"¢ S. v. 358.) — It 
may help Mr. Lower in his research after the 
meaning of this prefix, to know that the ancient 
name of the mountain Saddleback is Blen Catharas 
In that fanciful book, The Circles of Gomer, by 
Row. Jones (Lond. 1771), are these definitions 
(p. 25.) : — 

“ Blaen Leveny, N. Wales, the enclosing spring-water 
place. Blend, the spring-water place in the side. Blen- 
carn, Blencow, and Blenkensop, W. Mor. and Cumb., on 
the inclosing spring-water place confines, bank or hill, 
and south part.” 

Also p. 35., Appendix : — 

“A way or road; a ford or water way; a bridge or 
ferry ; a river bank or lane” 
is said to have been in the dialect of the Duro 
trige, “ Ford; rhyd; dian, lan or lang.” 

I have an impression that in one of the Guides 
to the lake district (though not in Black's) the 
meaning of Blen-Cathara is given. J. Eastwoop. 


P.S. Blen-corn=a mixture of wheat and rye, 
blended corn. (Yorks.) — Grose. 

Blaen, in Welsh, signifies head, top; and is a 
frequent component of many words, signifying 
priority, preeminence. It occurs in names of 
several places in Wales, to denote their situation 
at the head of a river, pass, &c., as Blaencaren, at 
the head of River Caron; Blaengwrach, of the 
Gwrach; Blaensawddey, of the Sawddwy. 

Epen Warwick. 

This syllable in the Cumberland names of Blen- 
cogo, Blen, or Blincrake, Blencowe, Blenerhasset, 
&c., is supposed by some local historians and ety- 
mologists to be derived from and compounded of 
the two Celtic words Bala and ain (or ,the Ice- 
landic and Gothic Bal), the former signifying 
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town or village, the latter wood, woody, short- 
ened and corrupted into Blen. In accordance 
also with what Mz. Lower suggests, it seems to 
be considered identical with Blayn, Blan, Blane, 
as “ Dumblayn, Blantyire, family name of Blane,” | 
&c. Local circumstances, past or present, seem 
also to confirm the above. F. B. 


Bacon's Advancement of Learning (2™ S. v. 
356.)— The editor’s mistake in altering ‘ Oso- 
rius” into “ Orosius” was pointed out five years 
ago in“N. & Q,” 1* S. vii. 493., and was ac- 
knowledged by the editor, id. p. 555. L. 


| 


Lady Pakington (2™ 8. v. 334.) — 


“The most accomplished person of her sex for learning, 
and the brightest example of her age for wisdom and 

iety. Her letters, and other discourses still remaining 
n the family and the hands of her friends, are an admira- 
ble pref of her excellent genius, and vast capacity ; and 
as she has the reputation of being thought the author of 
The Whole Duty of Man, so none that knew her well, 
and were competent judges of her abilities, could in the 
least doubt of her being equal to such an undertaking, 
though her modesty would not suffer her to claim the 
honour of it; but as the manuscript, under her own hand, 
now remains with the family, there is hardly room to 
doubt it. 

- y her great virtues and eminent attainments in 
knowledge, she acquired the esteem of all our learned 
divines, particularly Dr. Hammond, Bishop Morley, 
Bishop Fell, Bishop Pearson, Bishop Henchman, and 
Bishop Gunning, who were ever ready to confess they 
were always edified by her conversation, and instructed 
by her writings.”—From Kimber’s Baronetage, sub nomine. 


Joun. Huspanp. 
Berwick. 


Cock a Hoop (1" S. x. 56.)— The following 
paragraph is from a letter of Archdeacon Phil- 
pots in his Remains : — 

“ God’s predestination and election ought to be with 
simple eye considered, to make us more warily to walk 
in — and godly conversation, according to God’s word ; 
and not to str cock IN the hoop, and put all on God’s back 
to do wickedly at large.” 

Moore, in his Diary, suggests its derivation 
from “ taking the cork out of a barrel of ale and 
setting it on a hoop to let the ale flow merrily ;” 
and Talbot from a “ game cock put on its mettle 
with his houppe erect.” Both these would justify 
the use of the phrase as expressive of a high, 
boastful, named feeling, and probably also of 
the reckless conduct glanced at by Philpots; as 
that of some high calvinistic holders of the doc- 
trines referred to by him. 

But Philpots’s phrase, sit cock in a hoop, seems 
to me to point to some other and a very different 
derivation. Is not its real origin yet to be sought 
for ? P. H. F 


Ocean Telegraph (2™ S, iv. 296.) —In “N. & 
Q.” it is stated Ws. Winturor that Samuel 
F. B. Morse, in a letter to the Hon. John C. Spen- | 


| cer, Secre 
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of the Treasury, United States, 
dated Aug. 10, 1843, has first made mention of an 
ocean telegraph. The Americans have not pre- 
ceded us in this matter. In the year 1842, three 
or four telegraphs were offered to the Admiralty 


| of this country. One of these proposed to carry 
D. | out a line from Whitehall to a floating station at 


Spithead, or beyond. The plans in detail were 
resented to the Admiralty in July, 1842. The 
ords were Lord Haddington, Sir George Cock- 

burn, Sir George Seymour, and others. The 

only difference between submarine telegraphs is in 

their length. These facts are known at the Ad- 

miralty. E. 
Bath. 


Mock Litanies in Children's Games (2 S. v. 
333.) —A lady-friend of mine has furnished me 
with two of these “ ramasses” (as they are called 
in Pembrokeshire, query re-mass) which were in 
vogue in her childhood. The first runs thus: — 

“ Onethery, twothery, ackery an, 
Bibtail, bobtail, kiddling jan ; 
Harum scarum, Virgin Marum 
Chiddo! ” 

The second is as follows : — 
“ Onethery, twothery, ubery seven, 

Haul a bone, crack a bone, ten or eleven ; 

Pin pon, must go on, 

Haul a bone, crack a bone, twenty-one.” 

Each of these versicles would seem to contain a 
covert sneer at the Roman Catholics and their 
doings. Joun Pavin Puitxires. 

Haverfordwest. 


Return of Sight in Old Age (2™ S. v. 366.) — 


| To the example given by M. E. Berry, I can add 


that of my own father. When he had passed 
about his seventy-fifth year he recovered his sight, 
so as to read and write without spectacles, which 
he had previously worn for about thirty years; 
and his sight continued good till his death, in his 
eighty-third year. I was surprised on visiting 
him to see him read without spectacles, and he 
told me that he had suddenly found that he could 
read quite well without them. I consulted some 
friends in the medical profession as to this unusual 
effort of nature, whether it would not probably be 
followed by a proportionate decay of some other 
faculties. ‘They had no such apprehension, and 
they were right: for his health was good to the 
last, and he died of pure old age, without any 
disease. The machine had done its work, it was 
worn out, and simply stopped. F. C. H. 


Recumbent Figures (2™ S. v. 275.)—In reply 
to the Query on the recumbent figures of founders 
of churches, the following example will prove that 
they are not in every instance an indication of the 
person being buried at the place where the efligy 
was erected, In the wall of the church of Ax- 
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minster, co. Devon, is an altar-tomb with the re- 
cumbent figure of Alice de Mohun, holding an 
image of the Virgin and child between her up- 
lifted hands; and in the wall of the north aisle of 
the dependent church of Membury is a facsimile 
of the same figure. This lady was a munificent 
benefactor to the church at Axminster, and pro- 
bably the rebuilder of it in the thirteenth century. 
She also erected the aisle at Membury. I cannot 
find where she was buried, whether with her father 
at Dunkeswell, with her first husband the Lord of 
Bampton, or with her second husband at Breaton ; 
but one, at least, of the monuments above-men- 
tioned must have been without an interment. 


Missal in Latin and English (2™ S. v. 323, 
324.)— Mr. Orror may consult the well-known 
hymn, “ Pange lingua gloriosi.” He will find it 
in the Breviary, under Sept. 14. The following 
lines will satisfy his doubts : — 

“ Quando pomi noxialis 
In necem morsu ruit ; 
Ipse lignum tunc notavit 
Damna ligni ut solveret. 
Hoc opus nostre salutis 
Ordo depoposcerat, 
Multiformis proditoris 
Ars ut artem falleret ; 
Et medelam ferret inde 
Hostis unde leserat.” 


P. P. P. 


Mrs. Fyson (2™ §. v. 315.) — The late Mrs. 
Fyson of Holme Hale, who died about fifty years 
since, was considered to possess the power of 
witchcraft. I never heard of any person having felt 
the effects of her power in that “ black art.” 
Persons having lost articles by being stolen went 
to her, considering she had the power of restoring 
them, compelling the thief to return them secretly. 
I have heard speak of two persons going on such 
an occasion, and just before they arrived at her 
house, one said to his companion, ‘“ I wonder if 
we shall find the old w at home.” He knocked 
at the door, was told to come in, as “ the old 
w was at home,” and informed him he might 
return immediately, as she would not give him 
any information on the business he came about. 

- Mrs, Fyson was a doctress, and I well remember 
taking a female cousin to her who had a very 
sore anklé, which had been under a surgeon's care 
a considerable time, without deriving any benefit 
from his attendance. When we came to Mrs. 
Fyson and told her the purport of my cousin's 
coming, she asked permission to see her ankle, 
which was then much inflamed; asked if it was 
natural, or if caused by hurt. She applied a 
ey to the sore, and gave her others to take 
ome, with directions to apply fresh one about 
every two days, and to drink a decoction from 
stinging-nettles, or, as she expressed it, “ You 
must drink half a teacup of stinging-nettle tea 











twice a-day,” and let me see you again next week. 
My cousin attended strictly to her prescription, 
and in about six weeks her ankle became well, 
and remained whole to the day of her death. 

Young females were frequent visitors to the 
old woman to have their fortunes told, and to 
consult her on love affairs, for which she made 
them pay smartly. 

Mrs. Fyson by her mean habits saved a con- 
siderable sum, from 500/. to 10001, for which a 
young fellow of the name of Parfray married her. 
He built a windmill, and attempted a watermill; 
soon made away with all the money, and Mrs. 
Fyson died in penury and want. I well remember 
her coming to a village shop, where she bought 
some shoe oil and oiled her shoes as they were 
upon her feet. Having the character of a witch, 
she attracted a deal of attention wherever she 
went. Anon. 


Old French Argot (2™ §. v. 387., &c.) — The 
correct title is — 

“Voyage Mervilleux du Prince Fan-Férédin dans la 
Romancie, contenant plusieurs Observations, Historiques, 
Géographiques, Physiques, Critiques, et Morales.” Paris, 
1735, pp. 275. 

The book is in the British Museum. A note in 
the Catalogue says: “A satire on the work of A. 
L. Du Fresnoy, entitled De [ Usage des Romans, 
by G. H. Bougeant.” It is an amusing satire, but 
I think it throws no light on the obscure word 
“ Fanfreddonnair.” H. B. C. 


Dock (2™ S. v. 359.) — If the dock in courts of 
justice be, as seems most likely, so called from 
being a place in which the prisoner is shut up 
like a ship in a naval dock, then it is hardly fair 
to say that no English dictionary defines the term; 
e. g. Bailey's Dictionary: ‘Dock (some derive 
it from doxev from d¢xoua, Gr. to receive, g. d. a 
reception for ships; others of duyken, Belg. to lie 
hid), a place for shipping, dry or wet.” Richard- 
son says, the meaning of duyken is depress, and 
prefers to define dock as “a place sunk for the re- 
ception, for building or repairing ships, and for 
other purposes.” He also quotes passages from 
Warner's Albion's England, and B. Jonson, which 
show that the /egal application of the term is by 
no means modern. J. Eastwoop. 


Interments in Churches (2™ S. v. 274.) — There 
is no general law forbidding interments within 
churches; but the Home Secretary by an Order 
in Council can peremptorily close both church and 
churchyard on the representation of a visiting 


| commissioner ; and power to do this is given in a 


| year of her Majesty's reign. 


Burial Act passed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Autrrep Gatrr. 


St. Patrick's Crosier (2™ §. v. 375.) —There is 
no legend alluded to in the representation of St. 
Patrick bearing a cross with two bars, nor is there 
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NOTES AND QUERIES: 
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the least authority for such a representation. St. 
Patrick is not likely to have ever carried either 
cross or crosier, such insignia having come into 
use after his time. This is merely a conventional 
mode of representing an archbishop, If C. O. J. 
will consult Dr. Rock's valuable work, The Church 
of our Fathers (vol. ii, p. 217. et seg.), he will be 
satisfied that there is A real authority for the 
double-barred cross, so often given by a. 
to an archbishop. 


The Apostles’ Mass at St. Paul's (2"¢ S. v. 213. 
296.) — 
Rey. Dr. Rock and the Rev. W. 
their replies to my inquiry on this subject. I beg, 
however, to say that I totally disagree with the 
suggestion of the latter,.that this mass had any- 
thing especially to do with those feasts upon which 
two saints were commemorated. It is ascertained 
that the Apostles’ mass in St. Paul’s was a daily 
service, performed at the very early hour of five 
o'clock in the morning; that it was performed in 
weekly succession by the nine minor canons (no- 
vem minores prebends# —darie ?) at the altar of 
the apostles — at which altar was also celebrated 
the mass for the soul of Martin de Pateshulle, for- 
merly Dean; but I have not discovered, on curso- 





have to express my obligations to the | 
Denton for | 


rily turning over the pages of Dugdale’s St. Paul's, | 


in what part of the church that altar was situated, 
nor to what particular apostles it was dedicated — 
whether to the whole twelve, or to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who, as Dr. Rock states, were comme- 
morated together on the 29th of June, I find, in 
addition to my former notes, that Machyn tells us 
that “ after the accession of Elizabeth, on the xxx, 
day of September (1559), begane the mornyng 
[prayer] at Poulles at that awr. (i, ¢. at the same 
early hour) as the postylles mass." Any notice, 
therefore, of the chapel in which morsing prayer 
was read after the Reformation until the destruc- 
tion of the old church might tell where the Apos- 
tles’ altar had previously “stood. 
Joun Goucu Nicnots. 
Echo Song (2"* S. v. 234. 306.) — At 
New Court Songs and Poems, by Richard] 
V[eale], 12mo., London, 1672, may be found a 
ialogue” between Philander and Echo, which 
seems to have escaped notice. I will send Vartov 
ap Harry a copy, should he desire one. 
Epwarp F. Riwpactr. 
There is a bit of Echo poetry in Sir John Har- 
ington’s Epigrams, No. 39. E. H. K. 


Diurnals of Charles I. (2° §. v. 295.) —I beg 
to inform Oxontensis that we have in the Cathe- 
dral Library the Diurnals from July 14, 1645, to 
May 24, 1658 (some numbers missing), If he 
will communicate with me, I shall be glad to give 
him any information I can on the subject. 

C. Y. Crawxer, Librarian. 

Gloucester, May 4. 
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Mideellaneaus. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
whom ese required, and 


Particulars 
the gentlemen by y whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


Hewrrt's Sropenr Lirz or Geaman 
Norgs on some ov rug Pawerrat tv Tae Rorat Acapemy, 
1855. 


&c. By Ruskin. No. ! 
4. Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


Wanted by Messrs. & $ T. > Glare, 4. 

Gaurrrrra’s Prares anv Mars 90 a accompany the Report of the Mining 

Coal District of Leinster. 4to. 1814. 

Tas Monteomeny Masxvuscnirts. 12mo. Belfast. 1830, 

Wanted by Rev. B. H. Blacker, Rokeby, South Hill Avenue, 

Blackrock, a lin. 

Vol. IIl. vo. ed. 

Slater, Bookseller, Manchester. 


Cottren's Saaxsrrare. 
Wanted by Mr. 


Vol. XLII. London. 
J. B. Selwood, Woodhayne, Honiton. 


Manuscript Wanted. — Axtipnonantem on Vellum. 4to., eleven lines 
of Music to the page. It has been divided into parts, ‘and stitched 
into vellum wrappers, wich the title written in blackletter on the out- 
side, ce. g. R. Tempalie. Any parts stili in existence. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, Hackney. 


Tur Mopren Parr or aw Univensat History. 


1784. 
Wanted by Rer. 


Aatices ta Carrespanvents, 


We are this week compolied, by the number of Replies waiting for inser- 
tion, to omit our usual Notes on Books. 

A. B. C. who inquires respecting Crashaw's Epigram, 

“ Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit,” 

is referred to “N.& Q.” Ist §. vii. 358., and viii. 242., for much curious 
information on the poetry of the Miracle at Cana. 

Omroa. Kempes is an old English word for knights or champions. Jn 
the celebrated collection of Danish songs, like Percy's, entitled Danske 
Viser, the frst division is that of the Kjeempeviser, Caampion's Sones. 


J. P. Monsieur de la Palisse is the subject of the well-known old 
French song which Goldsmith has parodied in his Elegy on Mrs. Mary 
Blaise 

B.Z. 0. Copies of the German edition Metiaite Amber Witch 
may be obtained of any of the foreign bookselle 

J. B. (Canterbury.) Corporation Insignie. Sen 

T.M. The service by which Baldwin le Pettour held lands in the 
Manor of Hemingston, Suffolk,“ ee indecena servitium,” was rented at 
268. Sd. a-year at the ed Exchequer, \4 Edw. I. See Blownt's Frag- 
menta Antiquitatis ( Beckwith's ed. , 4to. 1815, p. 7% 


R. W. Hacxwoov. Whitehall Chapel isa royal peculiar. See Burn's 
Eccies. Law, articles Cuaren ond Pecctian. 


F. Laman will find twelve articles on the Eton Montem in the first siz 
volwmes of our Ist Series. See General Index. 

Nic mensts. A perfect medal struck by Queen Elizabeth to commemo- 
rate the defeat af the Armada would not be very valuable, but a muti- 
lated one is af litt’e warth. They are not scarce. 

A Locat Boonwoum, The volume is a portion of Magna Britannia et 
Hibernia Antiqua et Nova, 4to. 1720-1731, with a separate title-page. 
The work is anonymous, but was compiled by the Kev. Thomas Caz, 
Vicar of Bromfield, Essex. Some of the maps were engraved by Robert 
Morden. 

Earara.— 2nd 8. 
¢oc,” and line 8. 


V. 377. col. i, 1. 6., for “ eoypagos” read “ ido ypa- 
for “ evavuaxnee ™ re ad ** duovomaxnce, 


“ Nores ano Quenres” is peated at aon on Friday, and is also 
fesued in Mowraty Pants. flor Stamezp Cores for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the aly 
wearly Lxpex) is iis. 4d., which may be ae by Post Office 

favour a of Messas. Bett ano Dacoy, 186. Freer Paper ih ol to whew 


so all Communications ror tae Evrror shoulc 


Price 5s. cloth, 


CENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“ The utility of such an Index, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed readers genera ay is too obvious to require proof, more es- 
pecially vy’ it is remem! i that many of these references (between 
0,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out the best 
sources of information upon their respective subjects." — The Times, 
June 28, 1856. 


BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 
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